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Ir is rather the discovery of new and abundant sources than the dis- 

rance of the old, which has modified the relative value of gold 
' and silver at a given epoch. It is to this cause, subsequently to the 
' discovery of the greater Antilles, that we must attribute the new rise in 
the price of gold about the middle of the 16th century; when the rich 
silver mines of Potosi and Zacatecas had been opened in Peru and in 
the north of Mexico. From researches which I have carefully made, it 
results that the importation of American gold was by weight to that of 
silver, in the ratio of 1 : 65; down to the first year of the 18th century, 
when they commenced the gold workings in Brazil. At this moment, 
taking in at one view the aggregate of the metallic commerce of Europe, 
the ratio is not higher than as 1 : 47; which is, at least, the result given 
by comparison* of the quantities of the two metals simultaneously 
existing in Europe in the state of coin. The data in the work, in other 
points so excellent, of Adam Smith, are very inexact; in respect to 
this ratio, they are in error by more than one-half. In commerce, the 
relative value of gold and silver among the civilized nations of Europe 


*See my Essai Politique t. iii. pp. 400, 436, 448, 463. Jacob, Precious Metals, 
t. ii. =. The result which I have found, has been illustrated with profound 
penetration by Say, [Political Econ.] t. ii. ch. 10, by analogies drawn from general 
commerce. 
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in immediate intercourse with each other, oscillated during the first hun- 
dred years subsequent to the discovery of the new continent, between 
1: 10,7 and 1: 12; and in the two last, continues between 1 : 14 and 
1:16. This fluctuation is very far from depending solely upon the 
relative quantities of the two metals annually obtained from the bosom 
of the earth. The ratio of their values is very soon modified by the 
cost of mining, by the demand or necessities of consumers, by the 
greater or less expense of transport, by the application of metals in the 
manufacture of plate ‘and other metallic articles. The simultaneous 
action of so many elements, joined to the facility of transmission amid 
the so general and so rapid commerce of the world, and to the immense 
quantity of metals accumulated in Europe, prevents now any partial 
oscillation in the relative value of gold and silver, from being very con- 
siderable or long continued. Of this, we may be convinced at any sud- 
den interruption in production, as for instance, after the revolution in 
Spanish America; or even by instances of extraordinary employment of 
one only of the precious metals in the operations of an active mint, 
Thus, during the ten years from 1817 to 1827, there has been coined in 
England more than 1.294.000 marcs [650.000 lbs. avoirdupois nearly] 
of gold; and yet this consumption of gold raised the rate of gold and 
silver in London* only from 1 : 14,97 to 1 : 15,60. And still, at the 
close of 1837, one buys in London a pound of gold for 16,65 pounds 
of silver. We shall offer presently the numerical elements for the solu- 
tion of a problem, in which it is proposed to determine what moiiifica- 
tions are to be expected from the gradual and simultaneous action of 
the recent mines in the Ural and those of North America. 

The mass of precious metal reaching Europe since the discovery of 
America up to the Mexican revolution, amounts for gold, to 10.400.000 
marcs of Castile, [5.284.686 Ibs. avoirdupois] and for silver, to 
533.700.000 mares [271.195.843 Ibs. avoirdupois;] and in value to- 
gether to 5940 millions piastres [say 6000 millions of American dollars. } 
The silver taken in this interval from the American soil is here calcu- 
lated upon the intrinsic value of the piastre, that is to to say, 0,903 fine; 
so these 533.700.000 marcs of standard silver make only 481.931.100 
mares [i. e. 244.889.846 lbs. avdp.] of pure silver. ‘his would be 
equivalent to a sphere of pure silver having a diameter of [90,16 
English feet.{] Such a reduction to form and size is as admissible as 
other analogous figurative valuations. If, for instance, the product of 
silver from Spanish America for the whole period of 318 years, be com- 
pared with the product of iron from some European States for only a sin- 
gle year, [while we have for the former as before, a sphere of 9U English 


*See the recent excellent work of J. G. Hoffman, entitled Lehre vom Gelde, 
[Science of the Mint} 1538, p. 7. 

+ Such a sphere represents the mass of pure silver which has come from America 
to Europe in the space of 318 years, from 1492 to 1809 The marc of Castile is 
0,229 killogramme. [Taking its better attested weight of 3557 grains English, it 
corresponds more nearly to 0,2305 kilogr. or 0.5081 lb. avdp. which is the factor 
actually used in the reduction for the text; which has retained] the specific gravity 
of silver at 10,474. Of the two analogous valuations in spheres given in the second 
edition of my Essai Politique, &c. (t. iii. p. 418, 459,) and expressing the mass of 
silver from 1492 to 1830, both in silver of the piastre-standard and of fine, the first 
is exact; in the second must be read 26,37 instead of 20,47 metres in diameter. 
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feet in diameter] we find according to the estimate of M. de Dechen, a 
distinguished geologist, spheres of pure [malleable] iron for Great Britain 
of 148 Paris feet, [157,7 English feet] for France 111 feet, [118,3 Eng- 
lish] and for the Prussian monarchy 76 feet [81 feet English ;] so great 
is the difference of quantity in these two metals, silver and iron, found 
in that portion of the earth’s crust which man has been able to pene- 
wate.* 

While the current of gold and silver was thus directed from West to 
East, it only passed through Spain. Very little of it remained with the 
nation; still less was deposited in the royal treasury. Ferdinand the 
Catholic (as the admirer and friend of the great monarch, writes a few 
days after his death) died so poor that they did not know how to pro- 
cure the money necessary for the suitable habiliments of the attendants 
who were to wait upon the funeral procession. I give this remarkable 
passage of his letter to the Bishop of Tuy: Madrigalegium villulam 
Regis tibi alias descripsi. Tot regnorum dominus totq. palmarum cu- 
mulis ornatus, Christiane religionis amplificator et prostrator hostium, 
Rex in rusticana obiit casa; et pauper contra opinionem hominum obiit. 
Vix ad funeris pompam et paucis familiaribus prabendas vestes pullatas 
pecumie apud eum neque alibi congesta, reperte sunt; quod nemo 
unquam de vivente judicavit. [Madrigalejos, the country-seat of the 
King, I have elsewhere described for you. Lord of so many realms, 
wearer of so many laurels, diffuser of the Christian religion, and van- 
quisher of its enemies, the King died in a rustic cabin; and, contrary to 
all opinion, died poor. Hardly money enough for the ceremony of the 
funeral and furnishing the few domestics with mourning suits, was 
found either upon him or elsewhere; what no one, while he lived, ever 
would have thought.]} Ranke, in his dissertation on Spanish finances, 
has treated of the pecuniary embarrassments of Charles V. The inge- 
nious historian has completed and confirmed by new documents the 
official vouchers} which I have given feleewhere} of the small quantity 


*The estimate for Great Britain is upon the mean product of crude iron durin, 
1828 — 30. (McCulloh, Dict. of Commerce, 1834, p. 736.) This mean is 617.35 
tons or 12.149.487 Prussian quintals. The diameter of a sphere of crude iron, the 
—_ of one year, will be consequently 175 Prussian feet, or 169 Paris feet, [180 

nglish feet.] Crude iron yields, when converted into bars, 5-7 of its weight. 
For the production of France has been taken that of the year 1835, (Resumé der 
Travaux Statistique, p. 61) 2.690.636 metrical quintals [of 100 kilog.] equal to 
5.227.905 Prussian quintals or 1.345.000 tons English very nearly. In the States of 
Prussia, the production of crude iron was for the year 1836, 1.651.598 quintals [or 
83.932 tons English. ] 

t Petri Mart. Epist. lib. xxix. No. 556 (xxiii. Jan. 1516.) Nine years later, the 
gold-washings of Hispaniola were already exhausted. Sugar and hides are alone 
mentioned as articles of export. Tres habemus ab Hispaniola naves (writes again 
Anghiera) saccareis panibus et coriis bom onustas. (Ep. No. 806, Kal. Mart. 
1525.) ‘This passage is important in the history of commerce; since the first sugar- 
cane was planted in 8S. Domingo only in 1520 by Pedro Atienza. 

; tRanke; Firsten u. Volker, &c. [Princes and People of the South of Europe] 
+1. p. 347 — 355. 

|| Essai Politique, &c. t. iii. pp. 361— 482, 421— 428. The working of the 
mines did not yield 3 million of piastres [dollars] a year, unti] 1545. The ransom 
of Atahualpa amounted, according to Gomara, to 52000 marcs of silver [about 
425.000 dollars of our standard] and the booty (the pillage of the temples at Cuzco) 
according to Herrera, to the value of 25700 marcs, only. 
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of precious metals which the mines of America and the pretended trea- 
sures of the Incas yielded. 

A more exact knowledge of the history of the metallurgie production 
or of the gradual developement of the great metalliferous beds in the 
New World, shews us why the lowering of the value of the precious 
metals, or (what is the same) the rise in price of wheat and other in- 
dispensable products of the soil and of human industry, was felt most 
sensibly only about the middle of the 16th century, and especially 
from 1570 to 1595. It was then only that the masses of silver from 
the mines of Tasco, of Zacatecas and of Pachuca in New Spain, of 
Potosi, of Porco and of Oruro, in the chain of the Peruvian Andes, 
begun to be distributed more uniformly over Europe and to affect the 
price of grain, of wool and of manufactured goods. The true opening 
and working of the mines of Potosi by the Spanish conquistadores, dates 
from the year 1545; and the celebrated sermon of Bishop Latimer 
before Edward VI.,* in which he expresses his indignation at the rise in 

rice of all the most necessary articles, dates on 17 January, 1548. 

he laws relating to cereal grains, promulgated in England from 1054 
to 1688, evince still better, if possible, than the prices of grain which 
have been collected by Fleetwood, Dupré des Saint Maur, Garnier and 
Lloyd, the accumulation of specie. The exportation of coin is, as we 
know, only allowed there when the price of a certain measure reaches 
a scale determined by law. This limit was under Queen Mary, in 
1564, 6 shillipgs a quarter; under Elizabeth, in 1593, about 20 shil- 
lings; and in 1604, under James J. more than 26 shillings. ‘These 
figures are without doubt of great importance; but their explanation 
requires special circumspection, inasmuch as the problem of the price 
of grain, and indeed of prices generally, is highly complicated, and as 
the legislation of each epoch was under the domain of theoretical 
opinions very variable, was influenced by the aristocracy, the proprie- 
tors of the soil, and was controlled even by the unequal accumulation 
of money and merchandise at different points. Besides the changes of 
temperature, (the mean of the Spring and Summer months) which 
favour the culture of cereal grains, do not extend at the same time over 
the whole of agricultural Europe. Even the improvement in culture, 
the better employment of the productive forces of the Earth, modifies 
prices. Material increase of population and the developement of com- 
merce which results from this increase, augment the demand for specie. 
Thus, along with the standard which we look for and think to find 
among the variable prices of grain, we have yet to keep count of two 
magnitudes which may be simultaneously modifying themselves. The 
rise in the prices of cereals does not express, even for any country 
taken by itself, the proportionate increase in the quantity of gold and 
silver, any more than it informs us of the general mean temperature, 
and (according to the theory of a great Astronomer) the number of 
spots on the Sun. We are absolutely without synchronizing data to 
embrace a large part of Europe; and exact researches have shewn that 
in Upper Italy, for instance, the rise in price of wheat, wine and oil 


* Jacob: On Precious Metals: t. ii. p. 77, 132 and 138. 
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was much less* between the 15th and 16th centuries, than might have 
been reasonably expected from what was known in England, France 
aud Spain,t where the prices of cereals rose quadruple and even sex- 
tuple. Jt is worth while to mention here a numerical result established 
upon the average prices for a period of fourteen years in the whole 
Prussian monarchy. ‘This has been calculated with the greatest care, 
at my request, by the Director of our Statistical Bureau, Mr. Privy- 
Councillor Hofmann. In the year 1838, while we can buy at Berlin, 
for | pound of gold, 15,9; pounds of fine silver, 1611 pounds of copper, 
and nearly 9700 pounds of iron; the pound of gold is worth, upon the 
means of the periods 1816-29, and 1824-37, likewise 20794 Ib. of 
wheat, 27655 Ib. of rye, 31717 lb. of barley, and 32626 Ib. of oats.t 


[For greater illustration, the following Table is constructed to shew at the given 
epochs the relative value of EquaL weEIGHTS of the several substances: Gold 


being unity; as follows: 
METALS. CEREALS. 
Gold: 1. Copper: 0,000621 Wheat: 0,000048 Barley: 0,000032 
Silver: 0,064103 Tron: . 0,000103 Rye: . 0,000036 Oats: . 0,000028] 


The fears which, on the appearance of the work of Jacob (on Pre- 
cious Metals,) a book of great merit, and which has not received in 


* Gianrinaldo Carli; Opp. t. vii. p, 190. Savigny: Geschichte der Rechts [His- 
tory of Jurisprudence] t. iii. p. 567. Information upon prices in Southern Europe, 
goes certainly as far back as the 14th century; for, in 1321, Marino Sanuto pre- 
sented to Pope John XXII. an estimate of the expenses of a crusade which was to 
divert all the commerce of the East. From this estimate, as well as from the prices 
given by Balducci Pegoletti, the standard of coins is susceptible of being deterinined 
much more carefully than it has been yet by those who have occupied themselves 
with the doctrine of trade and the history of commerce. 

t Elemencin, in the Mem. of the Roy. Acad. of History; t. vi. p. 553. Wheat 
(trigo) per fanega [1,6-10 U. 8. bushel very nearly] was worth in Spain, from 
1406 to 1502, at a mean, 10 reals; from 1793 to 1808, 62 reals, the coin being re- 
duced to the same standard. This result accords with the researches of Say into 
the prices of cereals in France (Traité d’Econ. Polit. t. i. p. 352.) In the days of 
the Maid of Orleans, under Charles VII. the hectolitre of wheat, (weighing 75 
kilog.) [1653 lb. avdp. nearly = 2% bushels by Maryland standard] had fallen as 
low as 219 grains of silver [267,45 English grains = 72 cents in money of American 
silver standard.] The average price a little before the discovery of America was 
268 grains (88 cents;] it had risen to 333 grains [$1 10, nearly] in 1514; under 
Francis I., to 731 grains [$2 40;] under Henry IV., to 1130 grains [$3 72.] 
Lavoisier found that from 1610 to 1789, there had been an appreciation in the ratio 
of 1130 to 1342 grains. In 1820, a hectolitre cost in France 1610 ins [$5 30;] 
counting 9216 of these grains in a pound, or 0,489 kil. (See also Letronne: Con- 
siderations gener. sur les Monn. Grecques: p. 118, 123.) Ascending from the 
middle ages, we find a rise in the price of cereals. Under Valentinian III., in 446, 
the hectolitre was worth 344 grains of silver; and in the decline of the Republic, at 
the time of Cicero, as much as 528 grains. The results of Durean de la Malle give 
prices still higher. (Comptes Rendus, July, 1835, p. 84.) 

t The basis of this important statement are as follows: In the Statistical Bureau 
at Berlin, is registered, monthly, the market-price of the four principal kinds of 
grain in every port of Prussia; and the average is then taken for each separate 
province. From these averages, is then deduced at the end of the year, the mean 
prices for the whole year; and from a series of these means has been made up the 
averages for fourteen years in this manner: from among the prices of the following 
fourteen years is taken out, every time, the two highest and the two lowest, and the 
ten terms left are then added; the tenth of this aggregate is considered as the mean 
price of the fourteen years in question. In this operation, which embraces the time 
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Germany the attention it deserves, were spreading on account of the 
diminished import of precious metals from the New Continent, have 
not been realized. The metallic production, fallen so low from 1809 
to 1826, has nevertheless, in spite of the troubled state of Spanish 
America, risen afresh to three-fourths of what it was when I left those 
countries. In Mexico, according to the most recent intelligence, which 
I owe to the attention of the Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. de Gerolt, 
the working has amounted to 20 and even 22 millions of piastres; a 
result for which, the chief contributions (besides that of Zacatecas) 
have come from the recently worked mines of Tresnilla, of Chihuahua, 
and of Sonora. 

During the last peaceful epoch of the Spanish domination, I could 
not estimate the mean yield of the mines of Mexico at more than 23 
millions piastres (about 53.700 kil. [1.184.000 1b. avdp. nearly] of sil- 
ver, and 1600 kil. [3500 lb. avdp.] of gold. The account was then more 
easily ascertained; for there was but one central mint, and the laws 
restricted the commerce to a few ports. In no other place in the world 
was the activity greater then than in this central mint, which coined in 
domestic gold and silver, from 1690 to 1803, 1353 million piastres; 
and from the discovery of New Spain until its Independence,* about 
2028 million piastres, i. e. two-fifths of all the precious metals which 


from 1816 to 1837, there results for the Prussian bushel [schefiel = 1,56 U. S. 
bushel, very nearly) the following prices: viz. 


Thaler. Silbergroschen. Pfenins. 
aaa es 7 23. 10,5-9 
Bye. ss « « Es 8. 1,5-9 
Barley,. ... i. 2s. 8,1-9 
Ms «oo « Ks 21. 8,1-3 


[This table is given here just as it is printed; but there is manifestly an error. 
The two last cyphers in the column of thalers should be zeros ]_ The corresponding 
points for the four cereals are per bushel in Prussian lbs. (of two marcs of Cologne) 
85, 80, 69, and 52. The “= of gold is estimated in the silver coin of Prussia at 
439 th. 11 oer. 6,6-13 pf. The comparison of the two periods, 1816— 29, and 
1824— 37, shews a fall in prices in the Prussian States of 14,2-7 per cent. for 


wheat; 11} Low cent. for rye; 12 per cent. for barley; and 11,13-17 for oats;—a 
whi 


diminution which is attributable in great degree to enhanced production and better 
use of the soil. (Dieterich; Uebersicht des Verkaufs [View of Commerce] 1838, 
p- 174.) I consider this diminution here as entirely independent of the influence 
or supply of precious metals. 

* It is only this year [1837] that Mr. Ternaux Campans, in his extremely inter- 
esting collection of Original Memoirs of the Discovery of America (Conquest of 
Mexico, p. 451,) has published an official list of the sums sent between 1522 and 
1587 by the Viceroys of New Spain to the mother country. I did not find this list 
in the Mexican archives. It is very remarkable, and shews that my former esti- 
mates of the metallic yield of Mexico, (Essai Polit. t. iii. p. 414) were yet a little 
too high. A contrary opinion has been of late frequently expressed. From the ad- 
ministration of Fernando Cortez up to the year 1552, when the mines of Zacatecas 
were just opened, the export rarely amounted in a year to 100000 peros [or piastres, 
dollars very nearly.) From this epoch, it took a rapid rise. In the years 1569, 
1578, and 1587, it was already respectively 931.564, 1.111.202, and 1.812.051 peros 
of gold. These sums are calculated, not upon the piastres, but upon these peros of 
gold, [they must be multiplied at a mean by 11} in order to represent the value in 
dollars.] See the instructive work of Mr. Joseph Burkhardt: Aufenthalt G. Reisen 
in Mexico, &c. [Residence and Travel in Mexico from 1824 to 1834] Ist Part: 
p- 360, 385. Second Pt.: p. 74, 152. 
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the whole of the New Continent has furnished during the same period 
to the Old. 

The allegations, then, growing out of the disappointments in fruitless 
undertakings, as to the exhaustion of the mineral wealth of Mexico, is 
in contradiction with the geognostic facts of the country, and even with 
the most recent experience. The Zacatecas mint alone, during the 
troubled period from 1811 to 1838, has struck more than 66.332.000 
piastres from 7.758.000 mares of silver; and in eleven latter years (from 
1822 to 1833) has yielded uninterruptedly from 4 to 5 million piastres ; 
viz: 

1620: . « 2 © 6 © oe © oe she 6} 6EOGIOS pinstres. 
MK. ow +) 0m ree). 0 ce ce ee 
tn ee ols oe ee 6 oe 
Mn, «6. 6 ow 5 6 we ae 
O33: ww wt tt wt tw tt st ~«(BT80.000 pinstren. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY.—BANK BONDS. 
From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
Liabilities of sureties on the bonds of officers in Banking and other public institutions. 


In the Supreme Court of Louisiana, on appeal from the Fifth District Court of 
New Orleans. 


Louisiana State Bank vs. James Duplessis, et al.—Appeal from the 


Fifth District Court of New Orleans. 


The following case was tried before a jury, and a verdict rendered in favor of 
the defendants. The decision of the Supreme Court, on appeal, is a most able and 
highly important one, involving the liabilities of sureties on the bonds of employees, 
in banking and other public institutions. We give the opinion of the Court on the 
points involved, condensing the report of the case, which, with testimony, occupies 
nearly fifty pages.—N. O. Commercial Times. 


Stipett, Justice —The defendant, Ledoux, became the surety of 
James Duplessis, who was appointed note clerk of the bank on the 
26th of February, 1840. The bond by which Duplessis and his two 
sureties, Ledoux and Durive, bound themselves jointly and severally, 
bears date 29th February, 1840, and is for the sum of $12,000. It de- 
clares that, “whereas James Duplessis had been appointed note clerk, 
to continue in office during the will of the present or any future board 
of directors of said bank. Now, the condition of the above obligation 
is such, that if the said James Duplessis shall well and truly, and faith- 
fully do and perform all and singular the duties of said office of note 
clerk; shall render a faithful account of all monies and effects com- 
mitted to his charge, or under his control; and generally, shall save 
the said Louisiana State Bank harmless from, or on account of any 
negligence or misconduct of him, the said James Duplessis; then this 
obligation to be void, or else to remain in full force and virtue.” 
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Duplessis embezzled from the bank at different times in the years 
1841, 1842, and 1843, an amount exceeding $12,000, and the present 
action is brought to recover from Ledoux the amount of the bond, with 
interest from judicial demand. ‘There are three grounds of defence pre- 
sented by counsel :— 

Ist. The petition admits that the first anount embezzled by Duplessis 
was taken on the 30th day of March, 1841; and consequently, that he 
discharged his duty faithfully until that time. It is contended, therefore, 
that under the bond the defendant is not liable, because, at the date of 
the first defalcation, his appointment had expired; that his office was 
an annual office, that his sureties were bound for one year only. Con- 
fining our inquiry to the words of the contract, in ascertaining its inten- 
tion, it would be impossible to recognize the limitation claimed. But it 
is said that though the words of the bond may cover an indefinite period, 
yet if by an act of the legislature, or the records of a corporation, it 
appears that the office was annual, the obligation must be understood 
as referring to an office so limited. 

The argument presented is mainly deduced from the provisions of 
the charter, with regard to the election of directors. [t provides that 
the directors of the bank shall be annually elected, and forbids the re- 
election of more than two-thirds of the directors in office at the time of 
each annual election; permitting no director to hold his office more 
than three years out of four in succession. But it does not follow from 
this legislation with regard to the board of directors, that the mere 
clerks and servants of the corporation should hold their appointments 
by the same tenure. If these clerks and servants were to be considered 
the mere clerks and servants of those who appoint them, the conclusion 
might be a reasonable one. But we do not so regard them. They are the 
clerks and servants of the corporation, and the limited term of service 
of the directors does not control the duration of such appointments. 
There is nothing in the by-laws of the bank limiting the duration of 
the place of the note clerk, and his appointment itself was general. 
These views rest upon high judicial authority. The subject was con- 
sidered in the case of Anderson vs. Langden, (1 Wheaton, 91,) in which 
one McLeod was appointed agent of a company for the purpose of en- 
couraging the manufacture and use of domestic merchandise. That 
case is almost analogous to the present one. In the argument of it, the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Fairfax is cited, where the words “so 
long as he shall continue in office,” in the condition of a sheriffs bond, 
were not construed to extend to a second and new appointment. Chief 
Justice Marshall, in delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, said 
the case of the sheriff’s bond is very different. The commission of 
sheriffs, in Virginia, is annual; of course his sureties are bound for one 
year only. It is true the directors of a company are elected annually, but 
the company has not said that the agent shall be for one year only; his 
appointment is during pleasure. The sureties do not become sureties 
in consequence of their confidence in the directors, but of their confi- 
dence in the agent, whose sureties they are.” 

In the case of the Union Bank vs. Ridgely, the suit was upon a cashier’s 
bond, who had been appointed without any specific duration of his 
office having been fixed. ‘The propositions in that case had been urged 
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ineffectually, and negatived by the court. See 1 Harris & Gill, Mary- 
land reports, p. 432, wherein it is held that the cashier’s office is limited 
only by the duration of the charter, subject to the removal of the in- 
cumbent by the directors, and that he was not necessarily an annual 
officer. The same doctrine is mentioned in the case of the Dedham 
Bank vs. Chickering, 3d Pickering, 340. 

The counsel in the present case had laid much stress upon the 5th 
section of the charter of the bank, providing for the appointment by 
ballot of the president and directors, and other officers, agents, and ser- 
vants. If the legislature had intended that the clerks and servants of the 
bank should be appointed annually, that the duration of their offices 
should be for one year only, it is surprising that this should have been 
left to mere implication. The lawgiver seems to us to have considered 
the subject of legislation mutual only, with regard to those who were 
to govern and control the institution, leaving the matter as to the agents 
and servants of the corporation to the discretion of the governing power. 
We find provision is made in the charter with regard to the amount of 
the cashier’s bond, but nothing is said as to the duration of his office ; 
yet the same clause which grants the power to appoint the cashier, pro- 
vides for the appointment of clerks. 

It is said, however, that in this case there was a re-appointment of 
Duplessis, and the counsel reply to show the fact, and as indicative of 
the construction put by the directors upon the charter, an entry from 
the minutes of the board, dated 3d March, 1841, being a resolution con- 
firming the clerks in their respective situations. This is but an approval 
of past appointments, and cannot be construed into a new appointment. 

We find nothing in the authorities cited at the bar which conflicts 
with the view we have taken as to this point of the defence, to wit: 
The Liverpool Water Company vs. Atkinson, 6 East, 507; Lord Arling- 
ton vs. Mericke, 2 Saunders, 411; the Wardens of St. Saviones vs. Bos- 
tock, 5 Bos. and Puller, 177; the United States vs. Kirkpatrick; the 
case of the collector of the poorand church rates in 2 Bingham (Dudley 
vs. Evans) 32, and in Bigelow vs. Bridge, 8 Mass., 267; in all of which 
the period of appointment, or duration of term of office, is expressly 
stipulated and averred. The defendant could not have misunderstood 
the terms of the bond, and must have considered himself responsible for 
Duplessis’ honesty as long as the bank should think proper to employ 
him in the capacity designated in the instrument. 

2d. The next ground of defence taken by Ledoux is, that he is dis- 
charged from all liability to the plaintiffs, because the bank, although 
called on by the defendant to take legal steps against Duplessis, 
refused to do so, and allowed him to abscond. Defendant relies on the 
article 3030 of the Civil code, which is the same as the article of the 
Napoleon code, and upon the opinions of certain French commentators 
and tribunals as to its just intendment. Under the Roman law, it seems 
that the refusal of the creditor to sue upon the request of the surety, 
would not operate the surety’s discharge, | 62 ff de fide ju ss, and 
Domet, Book III. tit. 4, sec. 2, art. 5. 

If we look to the literal language of the article 2037, code Napoleon, 
and the corresponding article of our code, it would require an act of the 
creditor to discharge the surety. “The surety is discharged when by 
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the act of the creditor, the subrogation to his rights, mortgages and 
privileges, can no longer be operated in favor of the surety.” We are 
of opinion, that under the circumstances of the present case, there has 
not been such an omission as would authorize us to consider the surety 
discharged. The surety was promptly notified of the defalcation. If 
he desired to have Duplessis arrested under the act of 1840, it was 
fully in his power to have obtained an order of arrest by paying the 
hank. The point in question was considered in the case of Borette vs, 
Martin, 16 Louisiana 36, by Judge Martin, which fully sustains the 
opinion of the present court; see also case of Cougot vs. Fournier, 
4 Rob. 423, and Civil code, art. 3026. 

3d. The next ground of defence, that Ledoux has been discharged 
from all liability on the bond in consequence of the gross neglect of the 
plaintiffs to perform the conditions, expressed or implied, which were 
incumbent upon them, and which formed the consideration of his con- 
tract as surety. In support of this point, the defendant relies upon the 
by-laws of the bank, and the testimony of the cashier. The by-laws 
point out the duties of the cashier in taking charge of the cash, and ex- 
amining the accounts of the bank, and also require the directors shall 
visit monthly the vaults, and cause an inventory to be made, to be 
compared with the books, in order to ascertain that they agree there- 
with, &c. The inquiry into the effect of the facts above stated (the 
testimony of the cashier) upon the legal right of the parties, resolves 
itself into two branches, of which the first is, whether these by-laws of 
the bank are to be considered as entering into the contract of the surety. 

They certainly are not referred to expressly in the bond. It was 
conditioned for the faithful performance of Duplessis’ duties; there was 
no useless qualification that the surety would be bound only in case the 
directors should vigilantly discharge their duty according to the by- 
laws of the bank. As between these parties, we feel bound to say, that 
the by-laws are directory to the managers of the institution, and do not 
form a part of the contract with Ledoux. See Angel and Ames on Cor- 
porations, and the authorities cited. The question then remains, 
whether, under the terms of the bond itself, and the general principles 
of law affecting the contract, the absence of minute vigilance on the part 
of the directors, unaccompanied by fraud, discharges the surety ? 

Ledoux bound himself for the honesty of Duplessis, and he has been 
unfaithful—not a guaranty that he should be honest if closely watched. 
A bond with such a clause would not be accepted. The language of 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the case already cited on another point, is 
very pertinent here. See also Trent Navigation Company vs. Harley, 
10th East. 40; Angel and Ames on Corporations, 317; 2d Medcalfe, 
241; United States vs. Kilpatrick, 9 Wheaton, 737. We must attribute 
the verdict of the jury to an erroneous conception of the legal effects of 
a want of exact and searching vigilance on the part of the cashier, and 
perhaps of the directors; and probably the refusal to have Duplessis 
arrested, contributed to turn their minds in favor of the surety, whose 
case is unfortunate. 

It is therefore decreed that the judgment of the court below in favor 
of Ledoux, be reversed, and that plaintiff recover of said Ledoux the 
sum of $12,000, with interest and costs, 
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THE SOUTHERN BANK OF KENTUCKY. 






In the Senate of Kentucky, 17 January, 1849. 





Mr. Grey, from the committee on banks, made the following report. viz: 


The committee on Banks, to whom was referred a bill which had 
been reported to the Senate from a select committee, entitled, ‘an act 
to amend an act to establish the Southern Bank of Kentucky,” respect- 
fully ask leave to submit to your honorable body a report in writing. 

By reference to the report of the second auditor of Kentucky, it will 
be perceived, that the Southern portion of this State, usually called the 
“Green River Country,” and including those counties West and South 
from Salt River and “ Muldrow’s Hill,” (it being that region of the State 
in which the “ Southern Bank” is intended to operate,) contains taxable 
property to the valuation of about eighty millions of dollars; whilst the 
valuation for the whole Commonwealth is only about two hundred and 
seventy-two millions. Those same counties have also more than 
60,000 of the 140,000 qualified voters of the State. 

This vast region of country, equal in wealth to nearly one-third of 
the whole State—paying annually into her treasury almost one-third of 
the State’s revenue—having also, about one-half of the qualified voters, 
and constituting quite half of the territory of this Commonwealth, has 
set apart for its portion only about one-eighteenth part of the banking 
facilities of Kentucky. 

At present there is enployed— 






















At the Branch Bank at Hopkinsville, . . . . $250,000 
At the Branch Bank at Bowling Green, . . . . 175,000 
At the Branch Bank at Greensburg,. . . . . ~ 125,000 
At the Branch Bank at Paducah, . . . . . . ~ 100,000—$650,000 





The aggregate capital of the three principal banks located at Louis- 
ville and Lexington, will, by reference to their charters, be found to be 


as follows: 
The capital stock for the Bank of Kentucky, . 










$5,000,000 
















The capital stock for the Northern Bank, . « 3,000,000 
The capital stock for the Bank of Louisville, . . 2,000,600— $10,000,000 
The capital used in the several branches of these principal banks is— 

In the Branch at Lexington, . ... +. ++ + + + $650,000 
In the Branch at Frankfort, . a diseide es pe Glas ote 
In the Branch at Maysville,. . . . . . + + + + + « «+ 450,000 
In the Branch at Danville, é. * gece This licom ua, eee 
In the Branch at Louisville,. . . . . . . 2 « « « « « 600,000 
In the Branch at Paris, < + a & ela ee a re 
In the Branch at Covington, . .... +. + ++ + «+ « 250,000 
In the Branch at Richmond, ...... +. * « « « « 150,000 
In the Branch at Flemingsburg, . . . . . . + «+ + + + 100,000 






This great inequality in the moneyed facilities afforded by the State 
to commercial and other industrial pursuits, cannot be claimed because 
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of any superiority of geographical position for the more favored sections, 
nor either from the natural course of trade and commerce. 

‘The most wise and advantageous use to which bank accommodations 
can be applied, is toward building up manufactures, and in facilitating 
the transportation to the more valuable markets for our varied agricultu- 
ral and mineral productions. 

The superior advantages and peculiar adaptation for manufactures of 
those portions of this State situated upon the upper Cumberland, and 
upon Green River, and in the counties of Trigg, Caldwell, and Living- 
ston, will be readily conceded by all who are correctly informed of the 
extensive beds of coal lying in those counties; and also, of their rich 
and inexhaustible iron ore—their dense and valuable forests, and bound- 
less water-power. All these important and unrivalled advantages point 
out those counties as the great manufacturing regions of this great and 
growing Commonwealth. 

That the organization of the Southern Bank, and its branches, will 
facilitate the development of the wealth and valuable resources of this 
vast portion of the State, your committee cannot entertain a doubt. 

The citizens of the “Green River Country” did, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1838, hold a general convention, in which all their interests 
were fully and ably represented, and at which they resolved to petition 
the succeeding General Assembly for an increase of banking capital. 
In accordance with that resolve, they, at that date, respectfully repre- 
sented that the want of a sufficiency of moneyed facilities for the South 
of Green River, had depressed their commercial enterprizes—reduced 
the value at home of their agricultural and mineral productions—exten- 
sively and ruinously prejudiced the growth of their manufacturing inter- 
ests, and retarded greatly the prosperity and advancement of that portion 
of the State. 

Acting upon these representations, the Legislature, at the session of 
1838, granted a charter for establishing the “Southern Bank of Ken- 
tucky,” and authorizing the principal bank and four branches to be 
located south of Green River, and three branches north of Green River. 

. * * * * * * 

The disastrous circumstances which surrounded the period of the 
date of its charter—the suspension of specie payments by many of the 
banks—the repudiation of their bonds by many of the States of the 
Union—the almost universal derangement in the monetary affairs of the 
country—and the general prostration of trade, of commerce, and of 
credit, rendered it impossible at that day, to obtain the stock, and at 
that time to put into operation the “Southern Bank of Kentucky.” 

It is now represented to your honorable body, that, with some slight, 
and, as your committee conceive, unobjectionable amendments to the 
original charter, the stock can and will be subscribed, and the principal 
bank and branches now be put into operation. 


[The legislative proceedings in this case will be laid before our readers as soon as 
ascertained.—Ep. B. M.] 
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Circular of the New Board of Directors of the Louisiana State Bank at N. Orleans. 


Louisiana State Bank, Feb. 17, 1849. 


) To the Stockholders—The Board of Directors, on entering upon 
their duties, deemed it proper to make a thorough examination of the 
condition of the institution, a majority of whose legal stockholders, in 
number and amount represented, had, by their partiality, devolved on 
them the management of its affairs; and having completed their task, 
| they now consider it equally their duty to make known to their con- 
_ stituents the result of their labors. 
_ The Board of Directors are impelled to this course by the considera- 
tion that it is proper the stockholders and the public should possess a 
| correct knowledge of the condition of the bank; and, further, that the 
| errors of the preceding administration may not attach in any degree to 
» the present; and that each should be responsible for its own. 

The examination of the assets of the bank has been made by the 
Board of Directors, whose time has been devoted to it daily since they 
entered upon their duties. It has been made with the greatest possible 
care and exactitude. The liabilities of the bank, as represented by. the 
books, the accuracy of which they have no reason to doubt, they 
assume to be correctly stated. 

The result of their examination will be found annexed; and it isa 
matter of profound regret to the board that the affairs of the-bank, pos- 
sessing as it has for a long time, many advantages over similar institu- 
tions of our city, should be found in a condition so unsatisfactory. 

The stockholders, however, need not be discouraged by this unex- 
pected result. The bank possesses a charter of great value, and which 
© will not expire until 1870. A prudent and impartial management of its 

affairs will soon replace this ancient institution in the elevated position 
it occupied under the direction of its early administrations. 

In estimating the losses, nothing was condemned as bad, unless by 
the unanimous concurrence of all the directors and the cashier, and no 
deduction has been made for interest on obligations running to maturity. 
The unquestionable losses which have been sustained by the bank, and 
which have been known for many years as such, amount to $304,634 74, 
as is shown by the annexed statement; and in the opinion of many— 
an opinion, however, not entertained by this board—the amount due by 
the Orleans Navigation Company, $116,693, is estimated as being of 
no value; and if it be so, then the total of the losses is $421,327 74. 

Deducting from the amount of the unquestionable losses, the very 
small amount to the credit of the profit and loss account, $1,019 41, 
(there being no reserve fund whatever,) the capital of the bank is now 
deficient about 16 per cent. 

On the 3d inst., the late Board of Directors declared a dividend of 4 
per cent., which amounted to $69,052 80, although at the time they 
had the evidence before them that the capital was deficient over 
$230,000, estimating the debt due by the Orleans Navigation Company 
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as good; but if bad, then $336,000. Thus in palpable and direct viola- 
tion of the charter, did they make a further reduction of the capital to 
the amount of that dividend. 

By the by-laws of the bank, this semi-annual dividend when declared 
is required to be made payable on the 10th day of February; but on 
this occasion, sc desirous did the late board seem that this dividend 
should be paid before the new board could ascertain its illegality, and 
consequently revoke it, they made it payable on the 7th—and when 
this board entered upon its duties, the greater portion of it was already 

id. 
mit is to this board at once a cause of surprise and regret, that the 
respectable attorney of the bank should, as the minutes show, have 
advised this most signal violation of law, by which the chartered rights 
and privileges of the stockholders of this institution may be placed in 
imminent jeopardy. 

The large sum due by the Orleans Navigation Company to this bank, 
is worthy of special notice; it is equal to 64 per cent. of the capital. 
This board is convinced that the Bayou St. John, Canal Carondelet and 
Basin, possesses great intrinsic value, the exclusive and perpetual pro- 
prietorship of which is vested in that company. 

They are of opinion that by judicious improvements a considerable 
portion of the commerce with Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and the oppo- 
site’side of the lake, may be attracted there; that such is the increase 
of trade with those States, particularly with Alabama, that the existing 
facilities furnished by the canal of the Canal Bank, and by the Pontchar- 
train Railroad, will in a few years be found quite inadequate to its trans- 
portation. 

The time is not distant when the bank, and others interested in the 
company, may, with the most perfect safety, make such expenditures 
to effect the necessary improvements, as will ensure the payment of its 
existing debts with interest. 

The enlargement of the old Basin—the widening of the Canal Ca- 
rondelet—the straightening and dredging of the Bayou St. John, and 
making a good and safe entrance into the bayou at the lake, are the im- 
provements contemplated. The great importance of such a work to the 
commercial interests generally, and particularly to the centre of the 
city, will no doubt ensure, if required, the aid of the State, and of the 
municipal authorities, for its completion. 

For these reasons, this board does not consider the debt due by said 
company to the bank as a loss; but, on the contrary, esteem it to be 
eventually as safe as any debt due now this institution. 

The books of the bank will be at all times subject to the examina- 
tion of any of the late Board of Directors, should they desire to verify 
the statements made in this circular and in the annexed account, and 
detailed statements of the losses are in the possession of the cashier, 
subject to the examination of every stockholder. 


By order of the Board: 
Samuet J. Peters, President. 


[§-For legal proceedings in reference to the Louisiana State Bank, see page 644 
in this No.] 
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Statement of the Louisiana State Bank, Monday, 12th February, 1849. 


RESOURCES. Estimated value. 
Bills and notes discounted, . ... . . . « $2,130,427 92 $2,090,427 92 
EG? i Brug op. yh des weep’ ww eh 34,804 24 34,804 24 
ek lw. kode ek Bindery pur 109,643 00 109,643 00 
Miscellaneous debts, .. a serena 186,361 83 60,786 41 
Bills and notes discounted, protested, war a 87,633 78 4,486 13 
Beoce motes protested, . . 2 6 1 ssw to 3,950 00 2,798 00 
Orleans Navigation Co. bonds, . . ....-.. 116,693 00 116,693 00 
Levee Steam Cotton Press Co. stock, . . .... 11,872 00 6,950 00 
Orleans Insurance Co. stock,. . . . 1. 2. 2 «© « 8,700 00 10,000 00 
Real estate,. . Ghetaieed x tae se ga 93,534 17 74,534 17 
Office at St. Martinsville his sachs Gite ieee ca a aaa 61,300 64 J 
Current expense Terese oe 837 67 
Cash, viz: Sedie <a . . » 958,076 46 

Notes of other Bese, . « «+ 80,273 91—1,038,350 37 


$3,384,108 62 $3,580,773 88 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, . . . 2 «© © + + © «© + « + $1,734,820 00 $1,734,820 00 
Circulation, . . a a eae ae a aa 538,080 00 538,080 00 
Individual de »positors, _k ow Se ewe 8 ee 1,376,947 66 
Dividends unpaid, . .... +. 2+ ee ees 34,796 10 34,796 10 
Amount due local banks, . . . . 2 «© «© «© « 187,567 66 187,567.66 
er 6 «4 6: ee we ee Oe eh 1,019 41 el 
DOR. 4 ke & oak kOe 10,877 79 oc ogee 


$3,334,108 62 $3,999,911 42 
Value of the Bate i cc 8 8 ee 8 a 


Amount of deficit being 16 per cent. on the capital,. . . . . « » 291,437 54 


ESTIMATE OF LOSSES. 
On bills discounted, . . . . . -. «+ + « « + + » $40,000 00 
Miscellancous debte,. . . . . + © « © « « guetta BETO GS 
Bills discounted protested, . ... + «4 - - . » 83,147 65 
Stock motes protested, ..9. 9. 2. 2 e+ se we we we ew 1,152 00 
Levee Steam Cotton Pressstock, . .....++6-s 4,922 00 
Real estate, . . ae ea ae OS. Peace 
Office of St. Martinsville, < wae 6% ee ee ee ee 
Currentexpenses, .....-.- - rae eed 837 67— $304,634 74 


ESTIMATE OF GAINS. 
On Orleans Insurance Co. stock, . ..... + + « $1,300 00 


00 as. ae ES 6 a, a eat A ae 1,019 41 
Bincoumtacosamt, . 6 6 ws ww we te oe tw tl lw RTO § 19,007 


$291,437 54 
(Signed) SAM. J. PETERS, 
JOHN R. SHAW, 
W. P. CONVERSE, 
J. U. LAVILLEBEUVRE, 
JAMES REED, 
D. F. BURTHE, 
ALPHONSE MILTENBERGER, 
J. M. LAPEYRE, 
J. W. ZACHARIE. 
Ricuargp Retr, Cashier. 
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OHIO. 
{Compiled from the official Reports for the Bankers” Magazine.]} 


Recapitulation of the condition of the several Banks in the State of Ohio, from 
their Returns to the Auditor of State, November, 1848. 
Independ e 
—_— ano 7 Old Banks, 
GCogttel, . .Wihe « « es  « OURS $3,716,367 $2,311,226 
Circulation, .\ ... =. - 4,001,388 6,585,523 1,579,768 
Mami Balances, «-%- - + « 194,613 251,802 533,754 
Individual Deposits, .... . 996,778 2,098,453 1,075,127 
Bonds with Treasurer,. . . . . 1,010,570 80,643 
rn. 2s « « © << 2,974 15,026 é 
Surplus Fund,. ....%.. 76,820 126,789 281,522 
Wills Payable,. ..... 5 11,940 77,090 134,096 
Dividends Unpaid, . . .... 50,370 117,778 20,635 


ee - « 93,973,307 $13,069,472 $5,937,176 
ASSETS. Independents. State Branches. Old Banks, 
Discounted Bills,. . . . . . $1,752,075 $8,179,978 $3,746,797 
Gold andSilver, . . . . . . . 303,520 2,193,848 403,333 
Notes ofother Banks, . .. . . 250,510 678,479 330,448 
Bank Balances, ....... 170,903 474,734 274,519 
Mastern Funds, ...... =. 350,164 679,434 56,98 
ah 6 +o.» «+ «s+ .« « ee 699,648 
| a eee 20,184 98,678 171,536 
Mis@@llaneous, ....... 25,114 64,674 453,557 


Total, $3,972,277 $13,069,472 $5,937,176 


Names, sian Capital, Circulation and Specie of the several Banks 
( fifty-four in number) in Ohio, November, 1848. 


LOCATION. NAME. Capital. Circulation, Specie. 
Athens, . . . *Athens Branch State Bank, . $40,995 $80,997 $24,650 
Akron, . . . *Akron Branch State Bank, . 100,000 200,000 62,772 
Ashtabula, . . *Farmers Branch Bank, . . 69,510 100,000 37,964 
Bridgport, . . *Belmont Branch Bank,. . . 60,000 102,435 36,138 
Cleveland, . .CanmalBank,....... 50,000 51,624 9,316 

6s City Bank, . . 50,000 65,949 24,130 

“ *Commercial Branch Bank, . 175,000 304,830 93,448 

“« *Merchants Branch Bank, - 125,000 230,930 81,171 
Cincinnati, . . City Bank, ....... 49,800 52,062. 7,925 
se Commercial Bank, . — 50,000 49,155 24,680 
*Franklin Branch Seek, - + 169,000 243,516 105,390 

*Mechanics and Traders, . . 100,000 133,165 45,882 

Lafayette Bank, ... . . 700,000 236,069 101,131 

Ohio Lifeand Trust Co.. . . 611,226 11,550 17,462 

Columbus, . .City Bank, . . - « 122,925 225,786 56,328 
« *Exchange Branch Bank, - + 125,000 226,129 72,276 

“< *Franklin Branch Bank, . 175,000 304,973 98,104 

“ Clinton Bank, . . - «+ « 300,000 565,651 111,214 
Cadiz,. . . . *Harrison County Beak, . 70,200 137,083 43,437 
Chillicothe, . . *Ross County Bank, . . . . 121,750 226,761 70,251 
ee *Chillicothe Branch, . . . . 228,105 368,143 104,548 
Cuyahoga Falls, *Summit County Branch, . . 100,000 199,072 47,338 
Circleville, . . BankofCircleville, . . . . 200,000 248,280 83,197 
Dayton, . . . Dayton Bank, . . eer@ 73,400 163,347 60,172 
se *Dayton Branch Bank, - »« « 164,780 218,546 75,080 
Delaware, . . *Delaware Co. Branch Bank, . 89,226 176,343 63,556 


LIABILITIES. 





LOCATION. 


Elyria, 
Eaton, . 
Lancaster, 
Mansfield, 
Mt. Vernon, 
Marietta, . 
Mt. Pleasant, 
Massillon, 


Norwalk, . 


“ 


Painesville, . 
Piqua, . ‘ 
Portsmouth, . 
Ripley, 
Ravenna, . 
Sandusky, 

“ 


Salem, 


Steubenville, 


Springfield, 
Tiffin, . 
Toledo, 
Troy, 
Warren, . 
Wooster, . 
Xenia, . 
Zanesville, 


“ 


Total, 


RESOURCES. 


Loans, . 
Specie, . 


Bank Notes, . 
Bank Balances, . 
Eastern Funds, . 
State Bonds, . 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital, 


Circulation, . . 
Bank Balances, . 


Deposits, . 
Bonds, . 
State Tax, 


Surplus Fund, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, 
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NAME. 


. *Lorain Branch Bank, 

. Preble County Branch Bank, 
. *Hocking Valley ap 

. *Farmers Branch, 

- *Knox County Branch, 

- *Marietta Branch, . 

. *Mt. Pleasant Branch, 

- *Union Branch, 


Bank of Massillon, . 


. Bank of Norwalk, 


*Norwalk Branch Bank, 


. Bank of Geauga, 

. *Piqua Branch Bank, . 

. *Portsmouth Branch,. . 
. *Farmers Branch, . 

. *Portage County Branch, 
. Sandusky City Bank, 


Bank of Sandusky, 


. *Farmers Branch Bank, . 

. *Jefferson Branch Bank, 

. *Mad River Valley Branch, 
. Seneca County Bank, ‘ 
- *Commercial Branch, 


*Toledo Branch Bank, 


. *Miami County Branch, 
. Western Reserve Bank, . 
. *Wayne County Branch, 
. *Xenia Branch Bank, 

- *Muskingum Branch, 


Franklin Bank, . 


Capital. 
60,000 
71,950 
85,200 
59,320 
60,000 
69,561 
60,000 
94,930 


81,330 
100,000 
100,000 

30,000 
120,000 
130,500 

65,281 

40,000 

50,900 
150,000 

55,900 

80,700 


Circulation. 
119,126 
115,903 
169,961 
112,357 
104,768 
136,605 
118,278 
187,865 
295,618 
110,133 
153,602 

54,315 
144,064 
197,750 
135,432 
108,673 

50,126 
112,467 
159,894 
191,046 
192,968 

68,601 
228,548 
221,853 
125,373 
106,901 

97,088 
248,314 

63,132 
113,522 


F ‘ $6,654,418 $9,166,679 $2,900,700 
' *Branches of the State Bank of Ohio, 33 j in number. 

The Capital Stock of the Ohio Life and Trust Company is $2,000,000, which is 
loaned on real estate. The capital of $611,226, on which it is doing business as a 
Bank, consists of loans made to the Co. on which it pays interest. 


Comparative Condition. 


May, 1847. 


$10, 936,661 
2,026,551 


1 


081,561 
519,868 


1,262,166 


1, 


170,270 


1,331,640 
$18,328,719 


May, 1847. 


$5,071,729 
7,281,029 


4 


051,860 


3,356,837 


806,000 

17,854 
269,004 
474,406 


$18,328,719 


November, 1848. 
$13,678,848 
2,900,700 
1,259,437 
920,162 
1,586,584 
1,799,451 
833,744 


$22,978,926 
November, 1848. 
$6,654,418 
9,166,679 
980,170 
4,170,360 
1,091,212 
18,750 

485,431 
411,906 


$22,978,926 
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PATENT OFFICE REPORT FOR 1848-9. 


The following interesting tables form a part of the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents for 1848-9; and published in advance of the printed 
document itself. The figures are mere estimates, but they must approximate 
more closely to the facts than any other tables in the possession of the public, 
upon these subjects. The results are no doubt obtained after careful enquiries 
in proper channels; and, for all statistical purposes, and as a basis of calcula- 
tion for political economists, they are sufficiently correct. 

It would add much to the value of the Patent Office Reports, hereafter, if 
they entered more fully into a consideration of the progress of improvements 
in the Arts and Sciences, as indicated by the new patents themselves; and 
also as indicated through the Journals of Science published in Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe, as well as in our own country. 

It seems to us that the Commissioner of Patents should be a person of 
acknowledged acquirements in science; practically familiar with general 
science, with the principles of mechanics and the arts: and capable of him- 
self producing an accurate Survey of the Progress of Science throughout the 
World. 

Estimates of Crops in the United States in the year 1848. 

STATES AND Population Estimated, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Buckwheat, 
TERRITORIES. in 1840. 1848. Bushels. Bushels. _Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, 
Maine, % . . . 501,793 615,000 900,000 290,000 2,000,000 200,000 80,000 
New Hampshire, . 284,574 303,000 — 620,000 132,000 2,500,000 500,000 175,000 
Massachusetts, . 737,699 875,000 260,000 175,000 2,300,000 750,000 — 145,000 
Rhode Island, . . 108,530 135,000 4,600 55,000 220,000 55,000 5,000 
Connecticut, . . 309,978 340,000 — 130,000 +— 30,000 ~— 2,000,000 1,500,000 — 500,000 
Vermont, . . . 291,98 310,000 630,000 60,000 3,500,000 370,000 350,000 
New York, . . 2,428,921 2,880,000 15,500,000 4,300,000 28,000,000 4,000,000 3,860,000 
New Jersey, . . 373,306 425,000 1,200,000 12,000 5,800,000 3,300,000 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania, . 1,724,033 2,220,000 15,200,000 155,000 20,000,000 13,500,000 3,800,000 
Delaware, .. . 78,085 85,000 450,000 4,500 700,000 65,000 16,000 
Maryland, . . . 470,019 510,000 5,150,000 3,000 2,200,000 1,200,000 120,000 
Virginia, . . 1,239,797 1,295,000 12,250,000 94,000 11,000,000 1,800,000 270,000 
North Carolina, . 753,419 780,000 2,450,000 4,200 4,000,000 — 300,000 
South Carolina, . 594,398 620,000 1,400,000 4,800 1,250,000 60,000 
Georgia,. . . . 691,392 825,000 2,100,000 300 1,500,000 80,000 
Alabama, . . . 590,756 716,000 1,300,000 7,800 2,000,000 85,000 
Mississippi,. . . 375,651 670,000 ‘ 30,000 
Louisiana, . . . 352,411 490,000 2,500 
Tennessee, . . . 829,210 980,000 9,000,000 fe § 400,000 
Kentucky, . . . 779,823 890,000 6,500,000 2,800,000 
Ohio, . . . . 1,519,467 1,980,000 20,000,000 3 1,250,000 
Indiana, . . . . 685,866 1,000,000 8,500,000 4: - 300,000 
Illinois, . . . . 476,183 800,000 5,400,000 1: 170,000 
Missouri, . . . 383,702 589,000 2,000,000 15 90,000 
Arkansas, . . . 97,574 200,000 500,000 12,000 
Michigan, . . . 212,267 420,000 6,000,000 
Florida, . . . . 54,477 — 80,000 13,000 
Wisconsin, . . . 30,945 250,000 1,600,000 2,500,000 
RMS 6 3 te 150,000 1,300,000 
‘Tem + « « « 150,000 1,300,000 
Dist. Columbia, . ‘ 48,000 20,000 

Oregon, . . é 50,000 100,000 


Total, . 17,063,353 21,636,000 126,364,600 6,222,050 185,500,000 32,952,500 12,533,000 











STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Maine, .. . 
N.Hamp.. . 
Massachusetts, 


Oregon, .. 


Total, . 


pounds. 


ARTICLE. 


Wheat, bushels, 
Corn, “ 
Potatoes, “ 
Oats, “ 
Rye, “ 
Barley, ‘ 
Hay, tons, 
Heap, “* . 
Tobacco, lbs. 
Cotton, <“ 
Rice, se ‘. 
Sugar, ee 
Population, . 


Silk Cocoons, Ibs 


Potatoes, 
Bushels. 


9,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,800,000 


Rhode Island, . 800,000 
Connecticut, . 3,500,000 
Vermont, 8,000,000 
New York, . 27,000,000 
New Jersey, 2,100,000 
Pennsylvania, 8,200,000 
Delaware, . . 200,000 
Maryland, . 1,000,000 
Virginia, 3,500,000 
N. Carolina, 3,200,000 
8. Carolina, 4,200,000 
Georgia, 2,000,000 
Alabama, . 2,500,000 
Mississippi, 2,600,000 
Louisiana, . 1,800,000 
Tennessee, 3,000,000 
Kentucky, 2,200,000 
Ohio, 5,000,000 
Indiana, 2,500,000 
Illinois, . 2,300,000 
Missouri, 1,200,000 
Arkansas, . 800,000 
Michigan, . 5,000,000 
Florida, 500,000 
Wisconsin, 1,250,000 
lowa, . - 1,000,000 
Texas, . . . . 300,000 
Dist. Columbia, . 25,000 











Patent Office Report for 1848-9. 





Indian Corn, Hay, 


Hemp, 








Tobacco, 





Bushels. Tons. Tons. Pounds, 
3,000,000 1,200,000 ..... ccccccece 
Fo ee ee err 
3,800,000 750,000 ..... 150,000 

900,000 SE osccs shasanes a 
3,400,000 650,000 ..... 825,000 
SEED TABOR occse | escadsuas 

17,500,000 4,200,000 ..... 36,000 
9,000,000 470,000 ..... wcccccees 
21,000,000 2,000,000 ..... 610,000 

3,850,000 WOOO cecce Gene sdes 
8,800,000 130,000 ..... 23,000,000 
38,000,000 430,000 ..... 45,000,000 
26,000,000 140,000 ..... 13,060,000 
13,500,000 26000 ..... 33,000 

27,000,000 28,000 220,000 
28,000,000 $1,000 ..... 360,000 
17,000,000 BAGO wcces 215,000 
10,600,000 MN t-cies <apine nee 
76,600,000 50,000 800 36,500,000 
65,000,000 140,000 11,000 68,000,000 
70,000,000 1,600,000 500 9,500,000 
45,000,000 500,000 480 3,950,000 
40,000,000 450,000 550 1,340,000 
25,000,000 100,000 7,000 15,600,000 

8,000,000 BMOD ccccs 220,000 
BERR Oe «= SD acces cisescess 
1,250,000 vo gerre 350,000 
oe Bere err 
3,500,000 GED sckcs séctawces 
RE «sae es 2008s osesceue 

50,000 2,000 ccogiieee 

CO, i _ a aan 











Cotton 


Pounds, Pounds. 
2,800,000 3,500 
45,000,000 3,600,000 
105,000,000 90,000,000 
220,000,000 18,000,000 
165,000,000 350,000 
245,000,000 1,200,000 
190,000,000 5,000,000 
36,000,000 12,000 
2,200,000 25,000 
ae emeuen 9,000 
25,000,000. ........ 
18,000,000 1,000,000 
aaa 


Comparative Estimates for 1847 and 1848. 


Buckwheat, bushels, 


‘ 


Year 1847. 


. . « 114,245,500 
. . « 539,350,000 
. « + 100,965,000 
. « « 167,867,000 
. «29,222,700 
11,673,500 

. 5,649,950 

. 13,819,900 
re 27,959 
. «+ 220,164,000 
1,041,500,000 
. 103,040,500 
404,600 
324,940,500 
20,746,000 


. 


Year 1848, 


126,364,600 
588,150,000 
114,475,000 
185,500,000 
32,952,500 
12,538,000 
6,222,050 
15,735,000 
20,330 
218,909,000 
1,066,000,000 
119,199,500 
200,000,000 
21,636,000 


Production per head 


for 1848. 
53 bushels. 
97 “ 
5} ti 
} “ 
i “ec 
4-5 “ 
28-100 « 
2 ton. 
2 pounds. 
10 « 
49 “« 
5! « 
10 “ 


- 114,475,000 588,150,000 15,735,000 20,330 218,909,000 1 ,066,000,000 119,199,500 
The Sugar crop of this year is deficient and is estimated only at two hundred millions of 
No estimates of the quantity of Maple Sugar has been made on account of the 
difficulty of procuring reliable information in regard to it. 
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THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF GOLD. 


BY DAVID T. ANSTED, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY, KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On the probable influence of the Gold of California on the commercial value of 
Gold—On the nature of money—The capital stock of Gold—The annual supplies 
of Gold—Loss of Gold by use. 


Gold being a metal highly indestructible, and, owing to its compara- 
tive rarity and the many uses to which it can be applied, exceedingly 
valuable, has been made use of in most parts of the world as a medium 
of exchange; and in order, as it was supposed, to facilitate commercial 
operations and simplify many calculations of national importance, has 
been taken with silver as the standard of money value. In our own 
country (as has been just explained) the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver is fixed by law, gold being a legal tender, and silver coins bearing a 
fixed ratio to gold. 

Gold and silver, however, although their value is thus fixed, so far 
as they have reference to coins in our own country, are, like all objects 
of value that exist in nature, and are obtained from the earth by an 
expenditure of labor, subject to great fluctuations in real value, as a 
larger or smaller quantity of them happens to be in the market. Up to 
the present time, nothing that has occurred since the year 1816, (when 
the standard values were fixed by Act of Parliament, and gold made a 
legal tender for all sums above 40s.) has so far deranged the relative 
values of the precious metals as to produce inconvenience; but it is 
manifest that any permanent increase in the supply of either would alter 
their relative values, and render the present standard inapplicable. 

The meaning of this may be made more clear by a simple example. 
The annual income of Great Britain amounts to a certain number of 
millions of pounds sterling, say fifty-six millions, and this under present 
circumstances would be represented by somewhat more than nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight avoirdupois of fine gold. But this 
income might also be paid by about thirteen millions of pounds weight of 
pure silver, if silver were a legal standard, or if the silver were employed 
to purchase in the market its value in gold. Now if we suppose the 
quantity of available gold doubled without that of the silver being per- 
ceptibly increased, the proportionate value of gold and silver in the 
world must be altered to a great extent, and the required weight of gold 
purchasable for a smaller quantity of silver than thirteen millions of 
pounds, since the relative value of the metals in other countries than 
our own depends to some extent (although as we shall presently see 
not entirely) on the quantities of the two substances in the market, and 
the value of both compared with that of food and labor. 

As however the whole subject of the value of the precious metals is 
frequently very ill-understood by those whom notwithstanding it greatly 
concerns, it will be worth while here to place it distinctly before the 
reader; and as J am not aware that any writer on the subject has done 
so with a more distinct perception of the state of the case than Dr. 
Adam Smith, I make no apology for offering the following extracts from 
his work on the Wealth of Nations :— 
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The value of any commodity, to the person who possesses it, and who means not 
to use or consume it himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the 
quantity of labor which it enables him to purchase or command. Labor, there- 
fore, is the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 

But though labor be the measure of this value, it is not that by which their value is 
commonly estimated. It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion between two 
different quantities of labor, and the time spent in two different sorts of work will 
not always alone determine this proportion. It is more natural therefore to estimate 
its exchangeable value by the quantity of some other commodity than by that of the 
labor which it can produce; and hence also it comes to pass that the exchangeable 
value of every commodity is more frequently estimated by the quantity of money, 
than by the quantity, either of labor or of any other commodity, which can be had in 
exchange for it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary in their value, being 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of easier and sometimes of 
more difficult purchase. The quantity of labor which any particular quantity of 
them can purchase or command, or the quantity of other go@ds which it will ex- 
change for, depends always upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines which hap- 
pen to be known about the time which such exchanges are made. The dis- 
covery of the abundant mines of America reduced in the sixteenth century the value 
of gold and silver in Europe, to about a third of what it had been before. As it cost 
less labor to bring those metals from the mines to the market, so, when they were 
brought thither, they could purchase or command less labor; and this revolution in 
their value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only one of which hig+ 
tory gives some account. 

Now, although it is true that at distant places there is no regular propoftion 
between the real and the money price of commodities, yet the merchant who ¢arries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to consider but the money price, or the 
difference between the quantity of silver or gold for which he buys themjand that 
for which he is likely to sell them. Half an ounce of silver at Canton im China, may 
command a greater quantity both of labor and of the necessaries and conveniencies of 
life, than an ounce at London. If a London merchant, however, can buy at Canton 
for half an ounce of silver, a commodity which he can afterwards sell at London for 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent. by the bargain, just as much as if an ounce 
of silver was at London exaetly of the same value as at Canton. An ounce at Lon- 
don will always give him the command of double the quantity of all these, which 
half an ounce could have done there, and this is precisely what he wants. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated proportion between the 
respective values of the different metals in coin, the value of the most precious metals 
regulates the value of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence contain half a pound 
avoirdupois of copper, of not the best quality, which before it is coined is seldom 
worth seven pence in silver. But as, by the regulation, twelve such pence are 
ordered to exchange for a shilling, they are in the market considered as worth a 
shilling, and a shilling can at any time be had for them. 

The occasional fluctuations in the market price of gold and silver bullion arise 
from the same causes as the like fluctuations in that of all other commodities. The 
frequent loss of those metals from various accidents by sea and by land, the continual 
waste of them in gilding and plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and tear 
of coin, and in that of plate, require, in all countries which possess no mines of their 
own, a continual importation in order to repair this loss and this waste. The mer- 
chant-importers, like all other merchants, we may believe, endeavor as well as they 
can to suit their occasional importations to what they judge is likely to be the imme- 
diate demand. With all their attention, however, they sometimes overdo the busi- 
ness, and sometimes underdo it. When they import more bullion than is wanted, 
rather than incur the risk and trouble of exporting it again, they are sometimes 
willing to sell a part of it for something less than the ordinary or average price. 
But when, under all those occasional fluctuations, the market price either of gold or 
silver bullion continues for several years together, steadily and constantly, either 
more or less above or more or less below the Mint price, we may be assured that this 
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steady and constant, either superiority or inferiority of price, is the effect of some- 
thing in the state of the coin, which at that time renders a certain quantity of coin 
either of more value or of less value than the precise quantity of bullion which it 
ought to contain. The constancy and steadiness of the effect suppose a propor. 
tionable constancy and steadiness in the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at any particular time and place, more 
or less an aceurate measure of value, according as the current coin is more or less 
exactly agreeable to its standard, or contains more or less exactly the precise 
quantity of pure gold or pure silver which it ought to contain. 


We now give one more extract from the same great authority in 
illustration of the important but ill-understood principle, that the true 
revenue of society consists altogether in the goods possessed, not in 
the money itself, which he compares to the wheel which circulates 
them :— 


It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this proposition appear 
either doubtful or paradoxical. When properly explained and understood, it is 
almost self-evident. 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we sometimes mean nothing but 
the metal pieces of which it is composed, and sometimes we include in our meaning 
some obscure reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for it, or to the 
power of purchasing which the possession of it conveys. Thus, when we say that 
the circulating money of England has been computed at eighteen millions, we only 
Mean to express the amount of the metal pieces which some writers have computed, 
or rather have supposed to circulate in that country. But when we say that a man 
is worth £50 or £100 a year, we mean commonly to express not only the amount of 
the métal pieces which are annually paid to him, but the value of the goods which 
he can annually purchase or consume; we mean commonly to ascertain what is or 
ought to be his way of living, or the quantity and quality of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life in which he can with propricty indulge himself. 

When by any particular sum of money we mean not only to express the amount 
of the metal pieces of which it is composed, but to include in its signification some 
obscure reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for them; the wealth 
or revenue which it in this case denotes, is equal only to one of the two values which 
are thus intimated somewhat ambiguously by the same word, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former, to the money’s worth more properly than to the money. 

Thus, if a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular person, he can in the course 
of the week purchase with it a certain quantity of subsistence, conveniences and 
amusements. In proportion as this quantity is great or small, so are his real riches, 
his real weekly revenue. His weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the 
guinea and to what can be purchased with it, but only to one or other of those two 
equal values, and to the latter more properly than to the former, to the guinea’s 
worth rather than to the guinca. 

If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not in gold but in a weekly bill 
for a guinea, his revenue surely would not so properly consist in the piece of paper 
as in what he could get for it. A guinea may be considered asa bill for a certain 
quantity of necessaries and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. 
The revenue of the person to whom it is paid does not so properly consist in the piece 
of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in what he can exchange it for. If it could 
be exchanged for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more value 
than the most useless piece of paper. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of cireulation, the great instrument of com- 
merce, like all other instruments of trade, though it makes a part, and a very valu- 
able part of the capital, makes no part of the revenue of the society to which it be- 
longs; and though the metal pieces of which it is composed, in the course of their 
annual circulation, distribute to every man the revenue which properly belongs to 
him, they make themselves no part of that revenue.—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
ante cit. 
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Having thus by a few extracts from the great authority in political 
economy brought before the reader the true nature of money, both as a 
source of revenue and a circulating medium, we may proceed to the 
main object of this chapter, namely, to show the probable influence of 
a large increase in the stock of gold poured annually into the metal 
market. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that the influx, whether sudden or 
gradual, of so large a quantity of either of the precious metals as to 
affect manifestly either the prices of goods or the relative value these 
metals at present bear to each other, would, in the case of England, 
have a distinct influence on the standards of gold and silver. It be- 
comes, therefore, important to consider, at a very early stage of any 
possible change of this kind, what increase is likely to take place, and 
what would be sufficient to produce a really perceptible result. If it 
appear that the supplies from California threaten any such result, it 
might be advisable to meet the evil and make arrangements in time—a 
matter that could probably be done without much difficulty; but if it 
appear from a fair calculation that no such mischance is likely to 
happen, we may let events take their course quietly, and watch with 
interest, but without fear, the development of the resources now sud- 
denly made available. 

An interesting question that must be discussed here is the probable 
total annual supply of gold and silver throughout the world, as well 
now and within the last fifty years, as for the 300 years that have 
elapsed between the discovery of America and the commencement of 
the present century. 

It is true that very rough estimates must suffice for many of these 
points, and possibly information exists that would give much more 
accurate results than any that will be here offered; but such informa- 
tion is not at the moment attainable by the author, and the general con- 
clusion, would not, he believes, be affected by it. 

The supplies of the precious metals received from the various parts 
of the world, described in former pages, vary exceedingly in amount in 
different years, so that it is difficult to obtain any average without 
taking into account a large number of years. It appears from calcula- 
tions made at the beginning of this century by Humboldt, that the 
quantity actually extracted from the South American mines, from the 
discovery of the New World to the year 1803, a period of nearly 
three centuries, was 9,915,000 marcs Castile weight of gold, and 
512,700,000 mares of silver; or estimating the mare of Castile at 
4,800 grains, 6,798,771} lbs. avoirdupois of gold, and 351,565,714} lbs. 
of silver; and the value of the metals estimated roughly, may be stated 
as three hundred and seventy-five millions sterling in gold, and twelve 
hundred and eighty millions in silver, the proportion between the two 
metals in quantity being as one to fifty-one, but in value as one to three 
and a half. From this value, however, must be deducted about one- 
eighteenth part, either retained in America, or exported to Asia direct, 
leaving a total of fifteen hundred and sixty millions sterling imported 
into the Old World. It is possible that this calculation may be too high, 
and the translator of Humboldt’s work gives the total amount as some- 
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thing less than tweive hundred millions sterling instead of fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty. The value of the mare of Castile is however con- 
sidered to be as stated in the text, and gold and silver are taken ac- 
cording to present values, allowing for one-twelfth alloy. 

It was also calculated by Humboldt that the quantity of gold ob- 
tained by the Spaniards on the first discovery of America, and brought 
to Europe, did not in all probability exceed in value five millions 
sterling, and it may therefore be neglected in any calculation affecting 
the whole amount. 

There must have been a very large quantity of gold and silver in use 
and circulation in the civilized countries of the Old World, before the 
discovery of America, and this quantity has been estimated by Mr, 
Jacob to have amounted to £34,000,000 in coin alone. The total 
amount in value, including all that was employed in plate and hoarded, 
was probably not less than £150,000,000, of which we may consider 
perhaps that twenty millions was gold; but this is only conjecture. 

The proportion between the quantity and value of gold and silver 
has always been very different, owing possibly to the many more pur- 
poses for which silver is used. It might be supposed at first sight that 
the value and the quantity would bear the same proportion, as those 
metals in our own country are made to bear an invariable ratio to each 
other, but this is by no means the case. This is illustrated by Adam 
Smith in the case of different kinds of food. He says,— 

The price of an ox is about three-score times the price of a lamb. It would be 
absurd, however, to infer from thence that there are commonly in the market three- 
score lambs for one ox, and it would be just as absurd to infer, because an ounce of 
gold will commonly purchase from fourteen to fifteen ounces of silver, that there are 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for one ounce of 
gold. 

It appears from good historical evidence that the value of fine gold 
to fine silver, before the discovery of America, varied between one to 
ten and one to twelve; that is, one ounce of gold was worth from 
ten to twelve ounces of silver. About the middle of the last century 
the ounce of gold became worth fourteen to fifteen ounces of silver, 
and is now fixed at 14,%, ounces nearly, or about equal to that which 
obtained in ancient Greece. [More accurately 14-2878; the shillin 
being fixed at 80-727 grains fine silver, and the sovereign at 113-001 
: . 80-727 2016145404, 
fine gold. We have therefore the ratio——j3- 13-901 = 113001 — 142878.) 
The discovery of America, therefore, and the influx of the precious 
metals to the extent of upwards of fifteen hundred millions sterling, in 
addition to the regular sources of supply and the accumulations in Eu- 
rope to that period (the quantity of the two metals being in the propor- 
tion of fifty-one ounces of silver for each ounce of gold, and the value, 
as we have said, from ten to fifteen ounces of silver for one of gold,) 
trebled the money value of labor and corn; but in spite of the enor- 
mously larger proportion of silver introduced, it has increased the value 
of gold by only one-fifth part, owing no doubt to the far larger use of 
silver in the arts, partly consequent upon its greater abundance. In a 
work published in 1807, it was estimated that the value of the gold and 
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silver together brought into circulation, was then about £10,000,000, 
and of this quantity about three-quarters of a million was probably 
gold and the rest silver. This agrees with the estimate made by other 
_ authors, that about one-fourth part of the whole supply affects the cir- 
culation. It may therefore be some guide in future calculations. 

The differences above referred to, have as yet induced no correspond- 
ing change in the standard, nor has such a change been rendered neces- 
sary in the smallest degree. The precious metals still flow into and 
from our country, according to the course of exchange and the general 
value of gold as affected by local and temporary causes; so that, 
although the quantity of gold has been so vastly increased by recent 
importations from Siberia, some outlet must have been found to prevent 
the change from being seen or felt. 

It is considered by those who have made careful calculations on this 
subject, that the average annual supply of gold for some years past must 
have exceeded five millions sterling, that of silver amounting to eight 
millions or thereabouts; and that while the supply of silver has been 
for some years increasing with some degree of regularity, that of gold 
has also increased, but chiefly within a few years. ‘The latter supposi- 
tion, there can be no doubt, is true, as the evidence already given with 
fegard to the supply from the Ural and Siberia abundantly proves; and 
it has indeed at present amounted to this, that each ounce of gold has 
latterly been balanced by only thirty ounces of silver, instead of fifty, 
as had been the case for some years previously ; the value of the whole 
of the silver introduced being thus double that of the gold, though for- 
merly it was treble. 

Are there, however, it may be asked, no necessary bounds set to this 
absorption of a material, which, like gold, is of limited use in the arts ? 
Perhaps the best answer will be given by comparing the following 
table, carefully made by Humboldt, with the relative values of gold and 
| Silver in the world within the period of the last three centuries. 


Proportionate Supply of Gold and Silver from America. 


Periods. Boerage on- REMARKS. 


nual importation. 


1492-1500, prod Till 1525 gold chiefly produced, after that silver almost 


1500-1545, 645,000 exclusively. 

1545-1600, 2,365,000 Silver very largely predominating. 

1600-1700, 3,546,000 Potosi mines exhausted after the middle of the century. 

1700-1750, 4,837,500 Brazilian gold mines wrought and very large quantities 
of gold introduced. 

1750-1803, 7,589,500 Brazilian gold mines alone estimated to produce gold to 
the annual value of one and three-quarters million 


sterling. 


No materialsMeem to exist for determining the quantity of gold which 
at different periods has flowed from one continent to the other; but it 
is certain, that while the principal metal till 1525 was gold, the silver 
afterwards preponderated in the proportion of 60 or 65 to 1, until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, when the Brazilian alluvial wash- 
ings coming into work, the proportion was enormously changed ; for 
while the silver mines yielded about the same as before, the gold in- 
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creased so as to alter the mean annual average supply of the precious 
metal from three and a half to more than seven and a half millions. 
‘Towards the close of the eighteenth century the gold supplies began to 
fail, and those of silver to increase, the general result seeming to show 
that the proportion was reduced from 60 to 1 to 22 to 1, although it 
afterwards rose to nearly 40 to 1, and again sunk to 30 to 1. These 
very considerable fluctuations seem to have produced a comparatively 
trifling result, so far as the use of the precious metals in coinage gives 
evidence of such result; but the real amount of change,—if estimated 
in the proportion of the difference to the total amount of specie,—and 
the mean annual supply, will be seen to be very large. We ought not, 
however, to be astonished, as Humboldt well observes, [Political Essay, 
ante cit. book iv. chapter xi.) that :— 

The proportion between the respective values of gold and silver has not always 
varied in a very sensible manner, according as one of these may have preponderated 
in the mass of metal imported from America into Europe. The accumulation of 
silver appears to have produced its whole effect anterior to the year 1650, when the 
proportion of gold and silver was as 1 to 15. Since that period the population and 
commercial relations of Europe have experienced such a considerable increase, that 
the variations in the value of the precious metals have depended on a great number 
of combined causes, and especially on the exportation of silver to the East Indies and 
China and its consumption in plate. 

If also Europe, at the commencement of the present century, produced, accord- 
ing to Monsieur de Villefosse, forty ounces of silver for one of gold, it appears on the 
other hand that in the 15th and 16th centuries, the proportion was more in favor of 
the silver, since during that period the silver mines were much more productive than 
the gold washings, so that probably the value of gold must have risen in Europe, 
even without the discovery of America.”’ 

Within the last quarter of a century the supply of gold has greatly 
exceeded the supply on record for any former period, at length reach- 
ing to the value of more than six millions per annum; while the value 
of silver, although slowly increasing, has probably not exceeded eight 
millions. 

But we must consider somewhat more in detail the statistics of the 
precious metals within the last fifty years, and the increase made to the 
stock of the precious metals within that period, so as to determine, as 
far as possible, the present amount of capital stock. It is only thus that 
we can estimate the influence of any sudden and considerable increase 
in the supply. 

The following account (Table I.) will give the probable annual sup- 
ply at present, without including California, but making an ample 
allowance for the quantity which, there seems no reason to doubt, may 
be expected from Siberia. 


Taste I. Showing the present supply of gold and the sources of the 


supply. > 
Europe, excluding Russia, . ..... . . £200,000 
NS i aes wei is fos oe re ae, 4,000,000 
Asia, excluding Siberia, . ...... . . . 500,000 
ees oe ke es ee 6 a ee 400,000 
SS eee ee eee ee 
South America, . © « . ...... . « 1,900,000—£6,500,000 
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The subjoined table (II.) gives the probable supply at the commence- 
ment of the present century. 


Tasce Il. A comparative statement of the gold annually produced 
by Europe, Northern Asia and South America, in the beginning of 
the 19th century. 











Ree, 8 ee Se ek ete 2 Se ae ee 
Dees GM, 8 so ee oe eee oe 
New Spain, . . . 1. + 2 «© + + 6 0 « «+ + S806 
NS ae ee ee ee ee 
Peru, i 111,530 
Potosi and the provinces to the east of the ‘Andes, for- 
merly included in the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, 72,180 
GM 6 Se te Sc ew SEO ee 
BN Sow ls. re Sites ebeer te 9 Sede ot 
- 2,467,260 














7am, ss ss - + « « «© £&2;729,060 


The produce, on the average , of the last few years, may therefore be 
assumed as not less than four millions annually, and for the preceding 
forty years we may consider that it reached at least two millions and 
three-quarters, so that the total amount for the half century may be 
estimated as follows: 

8 years at £4,000,000. . . . . . « « + £& 32,000,000 
40 yearsat 2,750,000 .... + « « « 110,000,000—£ 142,000,000 

It now appears that the addition of three hundred and fifty millions 
sterling in gold from America alone, during three centuries accompanied 
by great, sudden, and frequent changes in the relative quantity of gold 
and silver introduced, acting upon a capital stock of not more than a 
hundred and fifty millions, was needed to produce the effects on cur- 
rency and on the price of labor already referred to. But it also appears 
that the quantity added within the last half century, amounting to much 
more than a third of that amount, has scarcely produced any marked 
result, or affected either the price of goods or the relative value of the 
precious metals. It is evident therefore that a very large increase 
indeed, even in comparison with the additional three or four millions 
sterling unexpectedly thrown into the market within the last few years, 
from Siberia, and which may no doubt be continued, would be required 
to produce any marked result that should require a modification of the 
standards of gold and silver in England. 

Now let us consider how much of the capital stock of gold and silver, 
or the annual increment to that stock, is disposed of in successive years, 
and what proportion of it enters into circulation as coined money. It 
was supposed by Forbonnais that, between the time of the discovery of 
America and the year 1724, one-half the precious metals had been 
absorbed by the Indian and Levant trade, and one-fourth, or the half the 
remainder used in plate, or lost in melting, or by manufacture into 
trinkets; and M. Gerboux, who endeavored to verify and extend the 
calculations of Forbonnais, considers that the actual specie in circulation 
in Europe in 1766, and some years afterwards, amounted to upwards of 
four hundred millions sterling; but this estimate is probably too high. 
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However this may be—the loss by trade and absorption by the Indian 
trade has been gradually diminishing, the manufactures of Great Britain 
being now considerably more valuable than the produce imported from 
those countries. For many years past, therefore, the principal deduc- 
tions to be made from the increasing stock of gold, would be from the 
loss by wear and the uses of this metal in the arts. We are not aware 
of any data that will aid us in calculating the amount of this deduction, 
but the uses of gold are numerous, and the quantity required for various 
purposes very large. 

In 1810, it appeared from calculations made from the returns to 
government of the quantity paying duty, that the quantity of gold 
wrought in France by goldsmiths amounted to 7138 pounds weight 
avoirdupois, worth nearly £450,000. If this was the case during the 
time when the maritime war prevented importation, and in one country 
of Europe, it may well be imagined that the total consumption of gold 
in this way, in the whole continent, must have been very large. If we 
estimated it at two millions sterling at that time, it would probably be 
below the mark. No doubt a part of this supply was obtained from 
old plate, but there must still have been required an enormous amount 
of the precious metal to be taken out of the annual supply from mines. 
We must now add to this amount the quantity of gold used in gilding, 
and in other ways not paying duty, and also the increase in consumption 
during thirty years of peace and luxury. 

The quantity of silver paying duty in the same year, in France, was 
about 176,500 pounds weight—value about £700,000. [Humboldt ante 
cit. Supplement.] 

It is probable, therefore, that any very considerable increase in the 
amount of gold within certain limits would be readily applied in various 
useful ways; while on the other hand a large, though not, perhaps, an 
important quantity of the present supply would be withheld, owing to 
the cost of extraction not leaving a fair profit on the capital employed. 

The gradual hoarding of the precious metals in the different countries 
of Europe must also affect to a very considerable extent the actual 
quantity of gold in circulation; but it does not seem to have had any 
influence upon the ratio, and has, perhaps, even assisted in diminishing 
the fluctuations. _Many years ago, it appeared that the annual supply 
of both the precious metals together did not exceed one per cent. upon 
the whole amount of capital represented in that form. 

Humboldt, to whose ‘ Political Essay on New Spain’ we have already 
so frequently adverted, says, in reference to the question which we are 
now chiefly concerned in discussing, namely: whether the interests of 
society would really suffer from a considerable accumulation of specie, 

It is sufficient to observe, that the danger is not so great as it appears on a first 
view, because the quantity of commoditics which enter into coggmerce, and which 
require to be represented, increases with the number of representative signs. The 
price of grain, it is true, has tripled since the treasures of the new continent were 
poured into the Old. This rise, which was not felt till the middle of the 16th century, 
took place suddenly between 1570 and 1595, when the silver of Potosi, Porco, Tasco, 
Zacatecas, and Pachuca, began to flow throughout all parts of Europe. But between 
that memorable period in the history of commerce and 1666, the discovery of the 
mines of America, produced its whole effect on the value of money. The price of 
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grain has not in reality risen to the present day; and if the contrary has been ad- 
vanced by several authors, it is from their having confounded the nominal value of 
coin with the true proportion between money and commodities. 

Whatever opinion may be adopted as to the future effects of the accumulation of the 
representative signs, if we consider the people of New Spain under the relation of their 
commercial connections with Europe, it cannot be denied that in the present state of 
things, the abundance of the precious metals has a powerful influence on the national 
prosperity. It is from this abundance that America is enabled to pay in specie the 
produce of foreign industry, and to share in the enjoyments of the most civilized 
nations of the Old continent. Notwithstanding this real advantage, it is to be sin- 
cerely wished that the Mexicans, enlightened as to their true interest, may recollect, 
that the only capital of which the value increases with time, consists in the produce 
of agriculture, and that nominal wealth becomes illusory whenever a nation does not 
possess those raw materials which serve for the subsistence of man, or as employment 
for his industry.— Political Essay, vol. iii. p. 452-454. [Black’s Transl.] 

We have endeavored in the present chapter to illustrate and prove, as 
far as the subject admits of proof, several important matters, the heads 
of which we shall now briefly recapitulate : 

In the first place, we have shown that the absolute and relative quan- 
tities of the precious metals bear no necessary relation to each other; 
or, in other words, that a large increase or diminution in the annual 
supply of one or the other, even for some time, affects only in a com- 
paratively small degree their relative value. 

In the next place, that even when the quantity of the precious metals 
in Europe, was enormously less than at present—probably not more 
than one-tenth part—the increase that took place on the discovery of 
America, amounting ultimately to the extent of tripling the amount of 
money given for the absolute necessaries of life (corn and meat,) only at 
one period perceptibly altered the value of money; producing its effect 
for the most part so gradually as not to interfere with the ordinary 
operations of commerce. 

Thirdly, it appears that even should there be a very much greater 
increase in the total quantity of gold supplied than has ever yet taken 
place—as for example, if the quantity should be doubled for several 
years to come, yet this large increase must now be made to act upon so 
very large a capital stock already accumulated, as not to be likely to 
produce any immediate effect. 

It also seems, that whatever the supplies of the precious metals have 
been, only a part, and even a very small part, has, at any time, entered 
into the circulation of Europe. Jt would appear that a certain absolute 
quantity is needed, to restore the loss by wearing and hoarding in 
coined money, and that this and the additional quantity called for by 
the increase of commerce to represent additional values, was all that 
really came into the market, so far as the circulation was concerned. 
The rest has been found useful in manufactures, and for plate and 
jewels, or has been taken by other countries, where it has perhaps been 
hoarded, and is thus lost sight of. Very little effect seems to have been 
produced by the enormous fluctuations that have from time to time 
taken place in the annual supplies of gold and silver, or either of them. 

Judging by the supplies which have been introduced within the last 
few years from Siberia, and the effect hitherto, it is clear that the fears 
of those who anticipate a rapid and considerable change in the market 
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values of gold and silver are unreasonable and unfounded. At the same 
time it ought not to be forgotten, that the causes formerly in operation, 
tending to carry away large quantities of these metals into the East, 
have been gradually ceasing to act for a Jong time, and that we now 
depend, and have been for some time depending, on the actual demand 
for them in the arts, and the increased capital expended in the luxuries 
of gold and silver plate: (including under this head watches and jewelry.) 
The accumulations of the precious metals in the houses of the middle 
and upper classes cannot by any possibility be estimated; but that the 
stock of such luxuries rapidly increases with the increasing wealth 
pouring into the country, is certain from many other causes besides the 
total disappearance of so large a quantity. The steadiness in the price 
of the metals themselves, not only where their value may be considered 
as regulated by law, but also in countries where they are more openly 
marketable at prices regulated almost entirely by the demand, is addi- 
tional proof of the truth of this position. 

It may be observed that we have not estimated any particular quan- 
tity as likely to be introduced annually from California. What evidence 
there is on this subject we shall consider in the next chapter; but it is 
very small in amount, and of very little value. That all estimates 
hitherto made are hypothetical, there cannot be the smallest doubt, and 
we believe that nothing like the quantities assumed will be obtained, at 

-least for some time, even if the quantity of auriferous alluvium is as 
large, and the produce as rich as is expected. ['The last accounts from 
America (Jan. 23) state that as much as 100,000 dollars’ worth per 
month was then supposed to be the rate of supply. We may safely 
refer a large proportion of this to exaggeration.] 

If however we are mistaken, and if the large quantity of 100,000 lbs. 
weight avoirdupois, of standard gold per annum (or the value of about 
£5,500,000 sterling at present prices) should by any possibility be 
raised from these alluvial sands, which as far as they are at present 
known to be auriferous, are confined to a few small streams and an area 
certainly of a few hundred square miles of country, the effect produced 
would be after all only that of an average addition of less than one per 
cent. per annum, calculated upon the whole stock of gold ex- 
isting in the world. We may venture to assert, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the additional quantity would be to a large extent 
absorbed and taken out of circulation very rapidly, and that what re- 
mained would not for many years tell upon the coinage so far as to 
affect the standard values of gold and silver in Great Britain. 

By the time that this change begins to be felt, it is quite certain that 
the alluvial deposits, if so rapidly worked, must be showing symptoms 
of exhaustion, for such deposits are neither inexhaustible, nor are they 
rapidly recruited ; and the mines that succeed, vaunted as they now are, 
will be found to resemble other mining operations, and can by no means 
be expected to yield continuously large supplies without great labor, 
risk and expense. 

In point of fact, there is no reason whatever to fear that the quantity of 
the precious metals, or either of them, will multiply greatly beyond the 
demand, or that they will become much deteriorated in value. On this 
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subject again we have the opinion of the author of the “ Wealth of 
Nations” to back our own, and with one more quotation from his 
work, we shall close the present chapter. 


The quantity of brass and iron annually brought from the mines to the market, is 
out of all proportion greater than that of gold and silver. We do not, however, upon 
this account imagine that those coarse metals are likely to multiply beyond the de- 
mand, or to become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why should we imagine that 
the precious metals are likely to do so? The coarse metals indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder uses, and as they are of less value, less care is employed in their 
preservation. The precious metals, however, are not necessarily immortal any more 
than they, but are liable too to be lost, wasted and consumed in a great variety of ways. 
The price of all metals, though liable to slow and gradual variations, varies less from 
year to year than that of almost any other part of the rude produce of land, and the 
price of the precious metals is even less liable to sudden variation than that of coarse 
ones. The durableness of metals is the foundation of this extraordinary steadiness 
of price. The corn which was brought to market last year will be all, or almost all, 
consumed long before the end of the year. But some part of the iron which was 
brought from the mine two or three hundred years ago, may be still in use, and per- 
haps some part of the gold which was brought from it two or three thousand years 
ago. The different masscs of corn which in different years must supply the con- 
sumption of the world, will always be nearly in proportion to the respective produce 
of those different years. But the proportion between the different masses of iron 
which may be used in two different years will be very little affected by any accidental 
difference in the produce of the iron mines of those two years, and the proportion be- 
tween the masses of gold will be still less affected by any such difference in the pro- 
duce of the gold mines. Though the produce of the greater part of metallic mines 
therefore varies perhaps still more from year to year than that of the greater part of 
corn-fields, those variations have not the same effect upon the price of the one species 
of commoditics as upon that of the other.—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. zi. 






FOREIGN OPINIONS. 


Opinions of the London and Paris press upon the probable changes which will be 
produced by the discovery of Gold in California. 





From the London Times, February 22d. 


The question whether a change in the relations of property is to take 
place from the discoveries in California still remains unsettled. For the 
past month or two anticipations of asocial revolution have flitted before 
us, until they have come more or less to be entertained by the majority. 
There are still, however, a large number whose personal interests are 
involved, or who are indisposed to credit extraordinary events at any 
time, who resist the whole affair as an exaggeration. On the relative 
correctness of either party the accounts of yesterday will not throw 
much light, and we must therefore, perhaps, wait another fortnight for 
more definite means of judgment. One fact, however, to be strongly 
remarked is, that all the accounts, come through what channel they 
may, tell the same tale. Up to the present time nota single instance 
has been made known of any individual upon the spot, or in its neigh- 
borhood, whether at San Francisco or Monterey, having put forth a 
word of dissent or disappointment. This uniformity would be a striking 
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testimony of truth, even if every man in California were known to be 
unworthy of personal credit, or to have some strong motive for decep- 
tion. As regards motive, moreover, it must be recollected that if the 
findings were not apparently inexhaustible, it would lie on the side of 
concealment. 

Most persons, therefore, will admit that if great effects have not ab- 
solutely been shown to be inevitable, they are at all events to be re- 
garded as extremely probable; and that it is consequently not prema- 
ture, pending the arrival of more decisive news, to attempt to calculate 
the way in which they will be developed. 

‘The one grand result is plain to every body. Debtors will be bene- 
fitted and creditors will be the sufferers. All persons holding annuities, 
whether in the government funds, life interests, guaranteed railway 
shares, fixed ground rents, &c., or having any specified amount to re- 
ceive at some future date, must be prepared to find that the payments 
thus to accrue to them will purchase fewer commodities in preportion 
to the change which may take place between the relative supply of 
commodities and of gold. The grantors of these annuities on the other 
hand, including the public as far as concerns the National Debt, and all 
persons under encumbrances, as well as those who may hold long 
leases, will proportionably be gainers. The problems to be solved 
arise out of the extent to which individual cases will be modified by 
their own peculiar circumstances, and also by the various compensa- 
tions and adjustments which will be brought to bear on them by the simul- 
taneous disturbances which are taking place in others. The complica- 
ted nature of these will employ and perplex all minds; and, as in every 
instance where novel conditions have suddenly arisen, the wisest and 
most rational calculations of what would result have been found in 
some points not only to be erroneous but absolutely directly opposite 
to what has finally happened, we may rely that nothing will be put 
forward at the present moment which will not years hence have to be 
largely corrected, when our speculations shall be tested by experience. 

If the probable extent of the cause by which the changes which may 
be impending are to be wrought is sublime in its vagueness, and the 
question whether gold is henceforth to be freighted to us in ounces, 
pounds, or tons, is a matter upon which one guess would be as reason- 
able as another, almost as wholly are we in the dark as to the stock 
upon which the supply is to operate. £320,000,000 has been assumed 
to be the amount at present held in Europe and America, but nothing 
can be more loose than the estimate, and at the same time the quantity 
existing in plate, and other forms, can never be arrived at. 

Passing then the vain question as to the force with which approach- 
ing events may come upon us, we must entirely limit our view to their 
direction. 

As regards the public funds and the prices of various descriptions of 
property, it seems obvious that no alteration in price should result in 
the case of annuities of any description, because these annuities being 
payable in gold the price of the principal in gold must stil] bear the 
same relation to them. As far, therefore, as any direct action is con- 
cerned, consols should not be affected. If the value of gold were re- 
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duced one-half, the annuitant would find his £3 interest purchase only 
what he can now obtain for £1 10s., and if he were to sell his £100 
stock at 94, he would also find the purchasing power of the product to 
be only £47. For the same reasons the rate of discount would remain 
unaffected. A man in business requiring £100 now, for which he pays 
3 per cent., would then require £200 to exchange for the same amount 
of commodities, but although he would thus employ £200, and pay £6 
for its use, the alteration would be merely nominal, as the figures 200 and 
6 would then be but different symbols for a purchasing power, which is 
at present expressed by 100 and 3. 

On the other hand, investments in real property, such as land, rail- 
ways, houses, ships, canals, docks, bridges, mines, &c., would all assume 
a nominal value of twice their present amount. This would not be a 
real increase, but while the annuitant would absolutely lose half his in- 
come, the shareholder in these concerns would experience no such fate, 
but would remain precisely in his present position. Where the land- 
lord, or the railway or canal company, &c., now charge £1 for lands 
let or goods conveyed, they would then charge £2, and would thus 
double the dividends to their shareholders, who in turn would find 
these nominally double dividends exactly equal to their present ones. 

But although these things would result from a direct doubling of the 
supply of gold in the world, there are many modifying circumstances 
which must arise from the change being a gradual one. In the first 
place, gold being the standard in this country, an undue amount would 
be likely to be shipped here by parties who might permit it for some 
little time to lie in deposit, and as it would thus increase the circulation, 
without at the moment stimulating trade, its first effect would be on the 
funds. The amounts shipped also for returns in goods will create a 
sense of prosperity, which may act contagiously, and cause the funds 
to rise solely from sympathy. In this way they might, without true 
reason, go above par, and thus enable the government to make another 
reduction—from which, however, the holders of three-and-a-quarter per 
cents. would be exempt, the condition in their case being that they are 
not to be reduced to 3 per cent. till 1854, and that they are then to 
remain untouched till 1874. 

On the opposite side, it must be taken into account, that many per- 
sons, alarmed at the ultimate prospect of the fundholder, may seek 
rapidly to change their investments to shares in companies based on 
real estate. Consols might thus be unwarrantably depressed, and 
shares as unwarrantably raised. Again, it is impossible to calculate 
how far a vague excitement may operate in inducing people to melt 
down articles of gold and to apply the proceeds to such investments, 
by which they would still further be sent beyond a rational price. In 
this way shares or land might come to be bought so much too high as 
compared with the funds that the quiet holder of the latter might after 
all be in the best position. One thing is certain, namely, that which- 
ever way the public rush, the movement is sure to go too far, and that 
hence re-actions will occur such as to show those who do not stir at 
all that they have not suffered much by their supineness. 

In estimating the various circumstances calculated to counteract the 
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Californian supply of gold, much stress has been laid on the additional 
quantity likely to be used in the arts, and also upon the less profitable 
mines being thrown out of operation. Neither of these considerations 
seem to deserve the weight that has been given to them. Indeed, it 
may be questioned if inferences should not be drawn of a character 
directly opposite. It would require a considerable fall in the value of 
gold to bring it into greatly increased use for domestic purposes, while 
on the other hand the least commencement of a decline might create a 
silly panic, which would not only. bring hoards of plate upon the mar- 
ket, but would also cause persons to forbear from purchasing ; while as 
regards the less productive mines, the immediate eflect of the Califor- 
nian competition will be to stimulate the use of improved arrangements, 
especially in the Ural and Siberia, by which much larger quantities may 
be obtained with the existing amount of labor. The avidity with which 
other traditionary gold mines in Central America, Borneo, and else- 
where, will now be sought out, must also be considered. 

There is, however, one element of the question which, as it will 
tend to cause the effect of the discovery to extend in a great degree to 
silver as well as to gold, will have an equalizing influence. On the 
continent, where gold and silver are equally a legal tender, silver has 
become the recognized medium of payment, because, having decreased 
in value as compared with gold since the standard was instituted, it is 
the most profitable mode for those who have debts to discharge. Let 
the supply of gold, however, prove sufficient to do away with the pre- 
mium it now bears to silver, and from that moment gold will in these 
countries become the common standard, and the fall in value will 
thenceforth, from the use of one and the disuse of the other, be dis- 
tributed to a considerable extent between the two metals. 

There are also two other points of modification. If gold were re- 
duced to half its value, then the paper circulation would descend as 
low as if at the present moment there were notes for £2 10s. This 
would tend to render specie less necessary and still further to decrease 
its value. On the other hand, the sovereign and the half-sovereign 
being only worth respectively 10s. and 5s., the use of gold for small 
coins would be increased. 

Looking at the complicated interests which are liable to be affected, 
it need hardly excite surprise that propositions have already been put 
forth in England for an alteration in the standard, in order to prevent 
the threatened changes, it being urged that, without loss of time, sil- 
ver should now be adopted. It may be feared that, apart from what 
must take place on the continent from the effect of a great supply of 
gold, neither silver nor any of the precious metals will henceforth be 
regarded as very changeless measures of value. Be this, however, asi t 
may, there can be no shadow of a plea for attempting to alter all ex- 
isting bargains, merely because the terms have turned out more favor- 
able for the debtor than was expected. At the termination of the war 
the reverse was the case, but all contracts were then fulfilled to their 
strict letter, and the same justice must be meted now. Gold was 
selected as a standard, not as an unchangeable but as the least change- 
able of all commodities, and there can be but few who have not at 
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times speculated as to the possibility of a suddenly increased supply, 
such as had once already happened from the discovery of America, and 
which from unexpected causes was just as liable to happen again. The 
contingency has been always before us, and those who have overlooked 
it must not ask society to relieve them of its consequences. There is 
no reason to suppose if gold had become less abundant, which was 
quite within the range of probability, that creditors would then have 
called for a law to enable their unfortunate debtors to pay in silver or 
in any other different metal. In 1823, when such a result was antici- 
pated from the revolutions in South America, nothing of the kind was 
heard of. Moreover, it is quite certain that if the debtors at the time 
when they made their contract had bound themselves to pay not 
merely in gold but in whatever metal might prove more valuable, in 
case gold should suddenly become cheaper, they would have been enti- 
tled to better terms than they ever obtained ; and that, in the absence 
of such terms, it is plain the bargain was intended to be a literal one. 

That, while the majority feel elated, a very large body of persons 
hear of each confirmatory account from California with a confused feel- 
ing of apprehension and dismay, is a fact to be admitted with pain, 
although, perhaps, if directly questioned, they would confess that this 
is scarcely the spirit in which the opening up of a new store of one of 
nature’s most useful gifts should be met. For our own part, supposing 
it be confirmed, we shall be disposed to regard it as the commence- 
ment of an era which will be marked by a rapidity of commercial and 
maritime progress beyond any thing the world has yet seen, and to 
believe that no cases of disturbance of individual interests will arise 


which may not be more than compensated, even to these parties them- 
selves, by the advantages which, from diminished taxation and extended 
trade, will be universally diffused. 


From the Journal Des Debats. 


The most remarkable of the day in the order of material facts, that 
which is most calculated to exercise a weighty influence on the eco- 
nomical interests of society, is unquestionably the discovery and the 
working of the auriferous districts of California. We have already ex- 
amined that branch of the subject which refers to the metallic circula- 
tion, Let us now advert to another no less important. The gold mines- 
of the Rocky Mountains, productive as they are shown to be to the 
seekers of gold, will not be—far from it—the only source of wealth 
available in the immense and fertile valley which extends over a space 
of 900 kilometers in length and 80 in breadth, between the Sierra-Ne- 
vada and the Californian coast. There is another source of wealth in 
that region about to be increased and extended, which will be more 
certain, more durable, and more worthy, too, of the efforts of human 
activity ;—we allude to the commercial enterprises to which this event, 
so sudden and unforeseen, cannot fail to give an extraordinary impulse, 
in a country magnificently situated for maritime trade, with golden 
prospects, but which up to the present day has remained almost wholly 
unexplored by the mercantile navies of Europe. 
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By one of those admirable secrets which suddenly modify and regu- 
late the destinies of nations, Providence has decreed that this country— 
a treasure lying dormant and lost in the hands of the indolent Mexi- 
cans—should be suddenly transferred to the hands of the laborious and 
indefatigable * Yankees.” ‘The very day following that on which the 
Anglo-Saxon race plant their feet on that ancient Spanish possession, a 
source of gold—a very Pactolus, whose depths are unfathomable, and 
whose limits are enveloped in mystery—is the first fruit of the conquest. 
Here is a fund with which the United States will be able to defray the 
expenses of the Mexican war a thousand times over. Now, is this an 
insulated and barren fact? Certainly not. This country is no doubt 
about to undergo as rapid a transformation as the forests and primitive 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana underwent a few years ago. A zealous, 
active, and enterprising people are hastening thither from all parts—the 
placero is already covered with colonies of emigrants, who are filling 
the valley of San Francisco with tents, camps, and forts, which will 
speedily become villages, towns, and cities. Enterprising Americans 
have traced the streets of a new city at San Francisco and commenced 
the erection of some houses. Hotels are being built, schools will fol- 
low, the chapel will soon appear, and the Exchange will close the pro- 
cession. From the disorder at present occasioned by the gold fever— 


the auri sacra fumes—will gradually issue, under the organizing influ- 
ence of the American government, a regular order of things—the foun- 
dation of the family, and the establishment of the principles of associa- 
tion and property; business will be carried on; the working of the 
mines will require the aid of mechanical science, if indeed such be re- 
quired for a labor which consists in raking the earth with a pickaxe ; 


and labor, insensibly passing from the extraction of gold to the cullti- 
vation of the earth and the raising of agricultural produce, a still more 
valuable source of wealth—a new state will arise from the soil which 
but yesterday was a depopulated desert. 

If we examine the map of the western hemisphere, we shall find that 
of all the countries of the two Americas, the district of California is that 
which by its projection into the Pacific most nearly approaches the 
numerous group of islands with which that ocean is scattered—impor- 
tant depots of the great whale fisheries, and the trade of China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and Oceania. Let us, then, admit—what is more than 
probable at present—that the American Union has its eye and its hand 
on Mexico ; let us admit that the cutting of the Isthmus of Panama has 
ceased to be a mere scientific theory, and is about to be realized, and 
some idea may be conceived of the immense importance of such ports 
as Monterey and San Francisco to the trade of the two worlds in the 
hands of the Americans. It is evident that navigators, once put in pos- 
session of the passage in question, will, instead of seeking in Chili, at 
Valparaiso—that is to say, at the extremity of South America, a resting 
place to which they are necessarily conducted by the passage round 
Cape Horn—will tend to concentrate a nearer shore, richer and in close 
proximity to the centre of America, the Gulf of Mexico, the sea of the 
Antilles, that is to say, the great seat of the American and European 


custom. 
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Monterey already carries on a certain trade; there arrived at that port, 
in the last half of 1847, 26 vessels; exclusive of 14 whalers of various 
kinds, and the total value of the operations effected in the port during the, 
same year amounted to nearly five millions (of francs?). San Fran- 
cisco, situate at the bottom of a bay 72 kilometers long by 19 broad, 
is one of the finest and safest harbors in the world. It received in 1848 
18 three-masted vessels (of which 16 were American,) and 21 vessels 
from Canton and the Sandwich Islands. 

The coast of Upper California seems, therefore, likely to become the 
theatre of great enterprises. We shall see a New York of the west 
start up there, and that at no distant period. But let us leave the future, 
and speak of the present. 

Our conclusion is this :—that washing sand, digging rock, turning up 
the earth, and searching water-courses, is not, even now, the most cer- 
tain means of making a fortune in California. Suddenly transplanted to 
that country, which has yet but very slight resources, the population is 
in want of everything. There is now open a market of consumption 
where trade is sure of finding perfectly solvent debtors. The importa- 
tion, therefore, of articles of the first necessity cannot fail to be a source 
of enormous profit. To say nothing of articles of wearing apparel, 
tents, and working utensils, medicines will be required, besides powder 
and shot; and wine, wherewith to revive the spirits of the miners and to 
recruit their exhausted energies. 

The Americans will most assuredly contrive to draw great profits 
from the Californian enterprise. Wait a little, and you will find that 
measures more or less restrictive will be adopted by the government of 
Washington. The treasury will levy a goodly tax on the ore produced, 
and al! will not be gold that glitters. We repeat that commerce, by 
means of association, by engagements, by the aid of premiums to sailors 
and navigutors, appears to us the most certain means of working the 
new source of wealth which Providence has just disclosed to an 
astonished world. 


From the London Times, Feb. 23. 


The most interesting question connected with the present prosperity 
of the United States is, what effect will it have in causing a return to 
honor on the part of the defaulting communities of Mississippi, Florida, 
Arkansas, and Michigan. It is now more than ten years since the credi- 
tors of these States found themselves embarrassed or ruined by their 
misplaced confidence. In the crash which occasioned the default five 
other States also suspended. Three of these have since resumed, and, 
for the most part, in a manner to leave them free from stain ; the fourth 
has made a compromise which, although not very creditable in itself, will 
now be faithfully adhered to, and the fifth (Illinois) gives ground for 
forbearance and hope by paying a portion of what is due from her, and 
by not denying her liability for the remainder. The indication afforded by 
this gradual progress is unmistakable. It was the sound feeling of the 
majority of the American people comprised in the non-defaulting States 
which irresistibly impelled the defaulters to make these efforts to re- 
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gain their standing in the Union, and with every instance of a return to 
good faith the force of public opinion must have become still more 
wevere in its operation upon those that remain. When nine States, with 
an aggregate debt of $114,000,000, were banded together, they formed 
a phalanx sufficiently powerful to comfort one another, and to resist for 
a time the example of the majority of the confederation. Now that the 
number is reduced to four, with a debt of not more than $30,000,000, 
they occupy a very different position. The number of States in the 
Union is twenty-eight, with a total population of 22,000,000. Of this 
population, the proportion of the four repudiating States reaches only 
$00,000. It is not difficult to see that surrounded by such a majority, 
who are compromised by partnership with them, they must speedily 
become honest in self-defence. 

But it is not on this ground that the best hopes of the creditors depend. 
There are abundant signs that in the ten years which elapsed a very 
decided change has occurred amongst the people even in the defaulting 
States. It is scarcely too much to believe that if the question of repu- 
diation were now put for the first time, not a dozen individuals would 
be found to assent to it, or beyond this, that if each man by quietly 
contributing his quota henceforth could place the matter as if nothing 
had ever happened, there would be no further trouble of any kind. The 
difficulty is to get any one to agitate afresh so disagreeable a subject. 
Claims that have been dishonored for one-third of a generation may 
well be left for another week, month, or year, and so the affair goes on. 
A single bold politician in each instance might not only carry the point, 
but gain an enduring fame. 

Under these circumstances, it is plainly the policy of the creditors to 
commence an active movement, and to ascertain distinctly from the 
executive of the several defaulting States the ground they are disposed 
to take. If the result of these applications should prove unfavorable, 
they should then lose no time in drawing forth by petitions, and by 
every other available method the advocacy of the most-upright and ener- 
getic amongst those in each community who are capable of giving a 
direction to popular feeling. All the South American republics are now 
seeking to make arrangements with their creditors, and it would be dis- 
agreeable to find that if Spain does not soon stand alone in degradation, 
it will be because she can point to examples amongst some of the most 
flourishing governments of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


_— are 


American Stocks 1n Lonpon.—American stocks have not been in 
such active demand for the last fortnight, but there has been no supply 
of several favorite securities. U.S. 6 pr. ct. Bonds have ruled at 106 a 
106}; since the arrival of the last steamer they have been done at 1054, 
and we quote them 105a 106. Alabama 54 a 56, and 60 a 62; In- 
diana State 5’s, 52, buyers ; Kentucky, 91 a 93, nominal; Louisiana, 
Union Bank, Bonds, 87 a 88, none for sale; Massachusetts, 103, none ; 
Ohio, 96 offered for 1860 Stock, and none for sale. Sellers of Mary- 
land at 84, of Pennsylvania at 76, and of New York at 95. ; 

[ Barings’ Circular, 9 March, 1849.] 


* 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC DEBT. 


“The city of Baltimore comes in for her full share of the honor of resumption, 
and L think most justly, considering her own large debt and the promptness with 
which both the State and city taxes have been met. While mentioning this circum- 
stance, I cannot refrain from pointing out how different is the course of New Or- 
leans, which disregards its obligations and takes no efficient steps to redeem its 
fallen credit. 

“Almost all the cities of the Union have municipal debts, and New Orleans 
alone is the defaulter, although the greatest waters of the Western world almost 
bring spontaneous wealth to the door of each of her citizens. Her bonds for several 
millions of dollars are held in Europe, and I daily hear such complaints as satisfy 
me that the patience of her creditors is nearly exhausted.” 


Before commenting on the humiliating facts here set forth, it is pro- 
per to state that Mr. Peabody has, for a long time, interested himself in 
patriotic efforts to re-establish American credit, and we may say Ameri- 
can character, on the other side of the Atlantic. His efforts, so far as 
the State of Maryland and the city of Baltimore are concerned, have 


been crowned with marked success. The Legislature of that State has 
recently adopted resolutions expressive of the gratitude of that com- 
monwealth, for his signal services. 

It was in a letter in which he alludes to the distinguished honor thus 
conferred on him, that the above extract is found. 

We cannot believe that the people of New Orleans will much longer 
permit a reproach so humiliating to sully the fair fame of our Crescent 
City. We believe we may say, without fear of contradiction, that a 
more honorable community than this can nowhere be found. The 
punctuality and rectitude of our merchants are well known and appre- 
ciated; and we believe every class of our citizens are equally desirous 
to contribute by their honorable dealings with their fellow men, to that 
high character, without which, with all our abundant sources of wealth, 
we shall be poor indeed. ‘That a community so composed, should be 
liable to such a charge as is found in the extract, is passing strange; 
and we deem it a duty to point out the cause of such a state of things, 
and then show how simple is the remedy. On the division of the city 
in 1836, into three municipalities, the debt of the old corporation was 
about $3,000,000; and the assets, being in property, long mortgages 
resulting from sales of property, and bank stocks, were estimated at 
about $2,000,000. These assets, by the acts of the 8th and 11th of 
May, 1836, were to constitute a sinking fund for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the debt; and the administration of said sink- 
ing fund was confided to six commissioners (two to be elected every 


{The article annexed is understood to be from the pen of Mr. 8. J. Peters, Presi- 
dent of the City Bank of New Orleans, and an active member of the Second Mu- 
nicipality Council. With such able advocates, resumption will soon be brought 
about and maintained permanently by that city.] 


New Orleans and its Debt.—In a letter addressed by Mr. George 
Peabody, an eminent American merchant and banker of London, to a 
gentleman of Baltimore, which letter is published in the papers of that 
city, we find the following paragraph:— 
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year by the council of each municipality) and the Mayor, who was 
made the President of the Board. Those laws also provided, that in 
case of any deficiency in any one year by which said sinking fund 
could not meet the payment of interest or principal, it should be the 
duty of the General Council to call upon the several municipalities to 
furnish their proportions, each one according to its annual revenue. 
During the first three or four years the available means of the sinking 
fund were found sufficient, and no call was made on the municipal 
councils. ‘The disasters of those few years had, however, diminished 
the value of the assets of the fund about one-half, and had produced a 
corresponding falling off in its annual receipts; and it became neces- 
sary for the General Council to call on the several municipal corpora- 
tions to contribute their “quota” to the sinking fund. This was done 
at a period when the same causes which had embarrassed the fund had 
placed two of the municipalities in a position which rendered it impos- 
sible for them to meet the call; and the commissioners therefore re- 
solved that, under those circumstances, the bondholders being willing, 
orders on the municipalities, payable in one year, and bearing the same 
rate of interest as the bonds, should be given for the interest as it ma- 
tured. This arrangement was at once acceded to by the creditors of 
the city, but evidently viewing it asa temporary arrangement, by which 
the municipalities would be facilitated in extricating themselves from 
their embarrassment. For some time, the notes thus given were punc- 
tually paid when due, but for some three or four years they have not 
been either by the first or third municipalities. The second munici- 
pality, we learn, has punctually met all calls made upon it by the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund. Had the other two municipalities been 
equally punctual, it is probable no complaint would have been made, 
although, paying in notes due in one year, a public creditor who had 
the faith of the city pledged to him that he should receive cash, was 
not very creditable. Latterly, the public creditors have had to submit 
to very heavy discounts on the notes received from the first and third 
municipalities, particularly on those of the latter, and it is not surpris- 
ing that they should prefer to hold on to their interest coupons, for 
which the three municipalities are bound in solide, rather than divide 
their security or submit to very heavy losses. 

The remedy for all this is as simple as it is feasible, It is to make it 
the duty of the General Council of the city, every year, to lay a direct 
tax on all the real and personal property within the limits of the city to 
an amount sufficient to provide for the punctual payment of the interest 
and the principal of the city debt. A tax of $3 per $1,000 would 
suffice, and the municipal corporations which now provide for these 
payments, would be enabled to diminish their taxes to the same extent. 
So the proposed measure would create no additional burthen whatever 
on the tax-payers. The tax thus laid should be collected by the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund, and they would of course collect specie 
or specie funds, while the tax collectors of the municipalities which 
have unpaid obligations past due, are obliged to receive such in lieu of 
money, thereby rendering it impossible for them to collect money. 

We are well aware that the council of the second municipality has 
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repeatedly urged this plan, to rescue the credit of our city from the de- 
gradation which such a state of affairs has produced, on the public and 
on the Legislature. We are not ignorant of the fact that a project of a 
Jaw embracing this plan, was a few years ago brought before the Legis- 
lature, was referred to the Orleans delegation, and was, on their recom- 
mentation, laid on the table. But we have abiding confidence in the 
honorable impulses of our citizens, we are persuaded that a knowledge 
of the facts we have laid before them, wiil induce such action as will 
relieve our Crescent City from the reproach and disgraceful distinction 
of being the only large city of the Union which “disregards its obliga- 
tions” and violates its plighted faith. 
















THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND RUSSIA. 


From the Charleston (S. C.) News. 











We cannot concur in the conclusions of those who see foreshadowed 
in the auriferous sands of California the dislocation of all pecuniary 
engagements, the elevation of prices, and the other consequences which 
flow from a change in the value of gold as a measure of value. 1. We 
do not believe that the quantity produced will be so far beyond the 
annual average supply as to have any sensible effect on prices. 2. The 
history of the precious metals demonstrates this fact, that changes in 
their value have always been gradual. The discovery of the American 
mines did not work out the results by which that event was followed 
but in the most slowly progressive manner. No perceptible effect has 
been produced by the large quantity of gold that Russia has poured into 
the market within the last twenty-five years, amounting to 125,000,000 
of dollars. No sensible change has even taken place from the addition 
that power has furnished from the Siberian mines in 1846 and 747, 
reaching the sum of 50,000,000 of dollars, while the supply from the 
United States has not replaced the waste from loss and abrasion. The 
annual demand for the precious metals is estimated at 50,000,000 of 
dollars, being 4 of 1 per cent. on the supposed value in existence of 
2,000 millions of pounds sterling or 10,000 millions of dollars. Now, 
granting what is stated in the memorial from the citizens of California 
for the establishment in that territory of a branch mint, that $5,500,000 
in gold will be removed from the California mines in the year ending 
July 1, 1849, the produce of those mines must be doubled annually to 
equal one-fifth of the annual wants, whilst if we take their estimate of 
eight dollars as the average sum collected in gold by each man, per 
day, 3,000 persons being thus employed, it would require 20,000 per- 
sons to produce a sum in gold equal to the annual demand for the 
precious metals. 

It may however be asserted that the facility of producing gold in 
California will effect a more rapid change than heretofore in its value, 
by altering the ratio between demand and supply. Let us examine this 
position. If gold costs so small an expenditure of human labor, in 
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other words is so cheaply produced as would tend towards a rapid, in- 
stead of a gradual depreciation of value, we must not overlook the op- 
posite tendency of a limitation of the supply from the more dearly 
produced gold of other countries. Should the cost of producing an 
ounce of gold in the Ural mountains be five days’ labor, and to extract 
an ounce of gold from the sands of California requires only one day’s 
labor, it is evident that the producers of Russian and American gold 
could not meet on the same terms in the market. If the latter can 
afford to sell their gold, from the smaller expenses of labor, at $10 per 
ounce, the former, to pay that expense, being obliged to sell their gold 
for $16 per ounce, must be driven from the market. The effect would 
be to displace from its office as circulating medium a portion of Rus- 
sian gold, which would be converted into plate and jewelry, and to 
check, if not supercede, the supply from the Russo-Asiatic mines. 
Gold produced from what are called vein mines would be supplanted 
by that which was the product of surface mines. It is not probable, 
then, taking into view the waste, loss and demand for purposes of 
manufacture, with the constantly increasing want for commercial uses, 
that there will be any but the most gradual decline in the value of gold, 
and slowly progressive elevation of prices. 

But conceding that such a change is produced as to influence prices, 
it must affect them to a very limited extent, from the distribution over 
so wide a surface as embraces all commercial countries that have also 
made any progress in the arts of luxury. Values, whether in gold or 
commodities, tend toa level. For this reason we cannot join in the 
anticipation of such consequences as have been foretold from any in- 
creased supply of this metal. It has been affirmed that from a great 
rise of prices in the United States, they will be advantageous markets 
in which to sell. Our imports being consequently large, the customs 
duties will be greatly enhanced and the public debt rapidly liquidated. 

From the fact that any increase, large or small, of the precious me- 
tals, must be attended by the diffusion over a wide space of the new 
supply, and such eflect as a local and limited advance of prices is im- 
possible. If it were impracticable to bring about a general distribution, 
and gold and silver were to accumulate in the United States, such a 
result would be inevitable, for a local rise of prices would, in that case, 
render our markets the best in which to make sales and the worst in 
which to effect purchases, precisely as would follow the local excess of 
any circulating medium that found no outlet in the general demand. 
The laws of trade, however, correct all that, and we should find the 
foreigner no more disposed to part with his goods for the same nominal 
sum in gold that had fallen considerably in its market value, unless 
prices correspondingly advanced, than the domestic dealer would ex- 
change his commodities for a quantity of the same metal that would 
not command a quantity of other things or of labor than he could ob- 
tain by exchanging those commodities for silver. The final effect, 
therefore, of such an excess in the proportion of gold and the cheapen- 
ing of its value as to make it sell for a smaller quantity of silver or 
commodities in general, would be the conversion of a larger portion 
into purposes of art and luxury. The result of this cheapening has 
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invariably been to enlarge the consumption for manufactures, while the 
value for mercantile uses has presented a certain steadiness. 

The policy of keeping gold within the limits of the United States, by 
fixing on it the national stamp, and erecting mints all over the country, 
is the same in principle as that of the Spanish government, who prohi- 
bited the exportation of the precious metals, as if any artificial regu- 
lation could retain them beyond the demand for monetary and manufac- 
turing purposes, and prevent their finding their level in the general 
markets of the world. 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 
Russian Gold. 


Among the voluminous mass of the parliamentary papers of last ses- 
sion will be found a single sheet, entitled, “A Return of the Quantity 
of Gold produced in the Empire of Russia.” This return was fur- 
nished by Sir Edward Baynes, the English Consul at St. Petersburg, 
and was laid before the House of Commons in consequence of the 
wish expressed by that body in an address presented to her Majesty. 
Jt consists of two pages only—yet, light as it is, when compared with 
the mighty documents from the midst of which we have just drawn it 
forth, it contains startling facts, and is suggestive of weighty considera- 
tions. Our readers are probably aware that, previously to the disco- 
very of America, Europe was comparatively poor in precious metals. 
They may not be equally cognizant of the fact, that the value of gold, 
as compared with silver, was not so great then as it is now. It has 
been stated that, in the three centuries which have elapsed since its dis- 
covery by Columbus, the New World has, till within the last few 
years, supplied yearly four times as much gold, and about twelve times 
as much silver, as the whole of Europe and Asiatic Russia together. 
The speedy consequence of such an influx of the precious metals into 
Europe was, as is well known, a great depreciation in their value, as 
compared with the value of all other articles of which the supply did 
not increase in like ratio. We find, for instance, that the prices of 
wheat and similar products were trebled between the years 1570 and 
1630. Another, but less obvious consequence was, a considerable rise 
in the value of gold as compared with that of silver. At present, the 
values of equal weights of gold and silver are in the proportion of 15} 
to 1, the total amount of silver in existence being, probably, to that of 
gold in about the proportion of 40 tol. * * * * The gold mines 
of Russia have long been celebrated; but within the last few years the 
quantity of gold produced in that country has increased with a steadi- 
ness and rapidity which are unprecedented. In fact, the increased sup» 
ply threatens, if it continues, to produce, in a modified degree, an effect 
similar to that which resulted from the vast influx of the precious me- 
tals which followed on the discovery of America. The return before 
us shows, that the quantity of gold produced in Russia is about four 
times what it was only ten years since; and the value of the produce 
reported to the government, in the year 1846, is estimated at nearly 
three millions and a half sterling. * * * * We shall not, there- 
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fore, be far wrong if we estimate the value of the gold produced in 
Russia at four millions sterling per annum, while the total value of gold 
and silver exported from America is considerably less than six millions, 
the greater part of that sum arising from the exports of silver. Nor is 
there reason to suppose that the increased supply is likely to fail. The 
produce of the Siberian mines has increased year by year, and it is 
said, moreover, that we may look for an increased supply from the 
Ural, the produce of which region has, for many years past, been sta- 
tionary. Vast as is the accumulation of the precious metals already 
existing, a yearly increasement to our store of gold, so much greater 
than that of former times, must make itself felt in depreciating the 
value of that metal, and in raising prices, as estimated in gold; although, 
no doubt, the extent of our already accumulated stock, will prevent any 
rise similar in extent to that which was witnessed at the close of the 
16th century. We have said prices as estimated in gold, for a princi- 
pal effect of the increased supply of gold will be to alter the relative 
value of gold and silver—in other words, to raise the price of silver, 
with us a mere article of commerce as estimated in gold, our standard 
of currency. This is exactly the converse of the change in the scale 
of metalic values, which, as we have already mentioned, followed on 
the discovery of America. With reference to the probable extent of 
such change in relative value, we may here remark, that it was formerly 
calculated that the quantity of gold produced in America was 1-46th of 
the silver produced; and that the gold produced in Europe and Asiatic 
Russia was 1-40th of the silver produced in the same regions. We see, 
therefore, that, on the discovery of America, the supply of doth metals 
was greatly increased, though not exactly in the same proportions; 
whereas the enormous increase of gold, to which we now call atten- 
tion, is not accompanied and balanced by any relative increase of siiver, 
or by anything approaching thereto. We must, therefore, anticipate 
that the change in the relative value of gold and silver will be much 
more violent, than the former converse change to which we have 
alluded, and we may, consequently, expect to see gold and silver ap- 
proximate more nearly than they did before the discovery of America. 
Till within a recent period a large portion of the precious metals pro- 
duced by the New World used to be absorbed by the markets of the 
East. This is no longer the case. And the absence of such demand 
will tend to increase the effect produced by the augmented supply of 
gold. We must also remember that hoarding has in our own island 
been already exterminated by the banking system, which is actively at 
work, and must sooner or later produce a like result in other countries. 
Before the increased supply of gold, which we are now more especially 
considering, began, the annual supply of the precious metals was more 
than sufficient to replace the loss created by wear and tear. We may 
fairly infer that, in consequence of such annual surplus, the precious 
metals have always been steadily, but very gradually depreciating in 
value, the depreciation being checked by the application, from time to 
time, of gold and silver to new purposes of art and luxury. Such gra- 
dual depreciation of gold must, we repeat, be greatly accelerated by the 
enormously augmented supplies from Siberia. Speaking roundly, we 
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may say that the total annual supply of gold is doubled by the in- 
creased product of the Siberian mines, as it was formerly quintupled by 
the discovery of America. We shall not here speculate on the possi- 
ble extent of the change which such an increased supply is calculated 
to produce in the relative value of gold and silver, nor on the inevitable 
effect of such a change on our currency and our funded debt. 


AMERICAN STOCKS IN EUROPE. 


Lonpon, January 26th, 1849. 


The best price for United States six per cents. in London on the 20th 
November was 98, dividend on; and on the Ist of January, it was 100, 
dividend off. Since then there has been a steady demand from the con- 
tinent, which caused the price on Saturday, the 20th instant, to be 104; 
equivalent with exchange at 108, to 112} in America. ‘his rise is to 
be attributed to a demand for permanent investment, and a very limited 
supply. When the American Commissioners were here, they were very 
anxious to place the stock in the hands of only the most powerful 
houses; and the result has shewn the soundness of their judgment: 
for as I mentioned in my letter of 29th of September, this stock was 
really taken for investment. But there are other circumstances at work, 
to lift the prices of all descriptions of American Stocks. There is a 
feeling of kindness towards the States, to which from the date of the 
failure of the United States Bank until this present time we have been 
strangers; a feeling of genuine warmth, of respect for the institutions 
of our country ; for the quietness with which Americans manage their 
internal differences, and above all for the untiring industry of our popu- 
lation. Another circumstance in our favor is the low price at which 
money can be obiained on first-rate bills; as low or even lower than 
two per cent. per annum. Now although the large houses who have 
contracted for this loan are above the suspicion of being likely to require 
even for the most temporary period the slightest advance to carry on 
their contracts, still the low value of money has its effects upon them, 
because it shews that the money placed in the United States six per cents. 
could not be employed elsewhere with the same security, and yet pay 
the same interest. 

Another circumstance materially in our favor, is the fortunate dis- 
covery of the gold washings of California; for thus the eyes of all 
Europe are turned towards us. According to all analogy, grounded 
upon previous similar discoveries, the amount which may be raised 
during the next three years, will not exceed ten millions sterling 
(£10,000,000,) yet this will be more than sufficient to supply that 
vacuum in the basis of the currency, which has been so sensibly felt, 
both in Thread-needle Street and Wall Street. It will be sufficient to 
correct that constant ebb and flow of bullion, which for the last twenty 
years has so frequently deranged the business of merchants, and con- 
verted the most ordinary and regular transactions into little else than 
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mere grumbling. Before long, the influence of a larger circulation of 
the precious metal will be felt, and as there will then be suflicient for 
both countries, the struggle to obtain it will cease, and prices no longer 
be influenced by the solvent or doubtful condition of the bullion vaults 
of either country. As it is now clear that the United States possesses 
within itself another source of reliance, it is not to be wondered at that 
the denizens of troubled Europe note the fact, and become eager purchasers 
of the Federal stock. The inhabitants of France and Germany have 
been induced to take United States six per cents., not only from their 
feeling of insecurity at home, but also because the principal German 
houses in London have endorsed the goodness of this stock, by recom- 
mending it strongly to all friends. One leading American broker sent 
tive hundred circulars to the principal capitalists of this country and the 
rest of Europe. In many instances, the orders returned, were to buy 
the stock for the sake of its security, regardless of any slight variation 
of price. 

Maryvvanp Stock has felt the influence of the rise of the Federals 
more than any other. Within the past fortnight, the price of the ster- 
ling 5 per cents. has steadily prospered, day by day, from 70 ex-divi- 
dend tv 71, to 72, to 73 and 74; and the general opinion is, that it will 
not stop ata lower quotation than 80 percent. It has, for the time, 
passed Pennsylvania, which has remained stationary at 72. There isa 
growing dislike to Pennsylvania, arising from those paltry relief notes 
in which the Keystone State thinks proper to pay her foreign creditors. 
(To her own citizens, it does not so much matter, as they pay them 
away at par for taxes). When Pennsylvania gets rid of this shin-plaster 
currency, she may hope to see her stock quoted higher than Maryland; 
but not before. 

Massacuusetts Stock has been sold at 95 a 97, and there is none 
now offering at less than 99. This stock, a few months ago, was at 
par, but fell to 94, from the sudden appearance of several lots for im- 
mediate sale. Since then the stock has been gradually absorbed, and is 
likely to remain near par, unless the market is again depressed by a 
sudden and undue supply. ‘ 

Catirornia Gotp.—Even in the washing for gold, the Government of 
the United States can derive a benefit by taking note of the errors of the 
government of other countries. When gold was first discovered in the 
mountains of Arklow, in Ireland, about the year 1793, the English govern- 
ment sent immediately to that locality, a regiment of soldiers, by whose 
aid the peasantry were driven from the stream, and every grain of gold was 
as carefully guarded as the strong boxes of the bankers of Lombard Street, 
or the coined money in the Bank of England. Of course, the English 
Government intended the mines to be worked; and, therefore, commis- 
sioners were appointed, who, in their turn, named subordinates, and the 
spots known to contain the gold were thoroughly washed; but the soul 
of the enterprize was lost; the fever was extinguished; no longer did 
the individual gain of one lucky man become trumpeted forth, and in- 
duce twenty others to search for gold in every possible or probable spot; 
no longer, day by day, did a fresh set of adventurers supersede an old 
disgusted lot. T'he Government had “ put an extinguisher” on the en- 
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terprize, and it went out. It is well known that those regions in all 
countries which are schistous and overlying granite, contain gold, and 
throughout the hills of the British Islands, this characteristic exists in a 
most remarkable degree; but between the Lords Commissioners of the 
woods and forests, who hope to get one-fourth of the gross gold; the 
ground landlord, who hopes to get some large portion; and the tenant 
in possession, who expects another portion; the luckless laborer at the 
washing may think himself fortunate if he gets, as a return for his 
labor, one-fourth of the produce; the remaining three-fourths being 
taken by the idlers. Washing for gold, like all other pursuits, is regu- 
lated by profit and loss—by supply and demand ; and if those who con- 
tribute neither capital nor Jabor, will put in their claims for a portion of 
this “ plunder,” to just an equivalent extent will the washings fall off. 

The great * South American mining law” was conceived in the high- 
est spirit of liberality and justice towards the community at large. If 
an adventurer found gold in a spot, not land of any private individual, 
he could register that place as being his own for all mining purposes, 
as long as he himself or those to whom he delegated his right to work 
continued to operate there; but if once the washing remained idle for a 
month, any once else was privileged to enter the same land and record 
his entry in the proper office, and then neither the former laborer nor 
any one else could dispossess him. 

The quantity of land was fixed by a very simple rule, not requiring 
either the theodolite of the surveyor, or any trigonometrical survey ; 
the party claiming the right to work was bound to give an accurate des- 
cription of the exact spot in which he had driven a stake, and for forty 
paces in every direction he could prevent any intrusion. But the gold 
so raised was bound under heavy penalties to be taken to the mint, and 
was then mulcted of a trifling per centage. 

If the American Government wish to aid in the California production 
of gold, the first great point is to secure to every man the results of his 
own industry, and for this purpose it will be requisite to send there, not 
only vessels of war over-manned, but also an efficient magistracy on 
whose decisions the gold washers can depend. There is no fear of 
Indians, or of any other disturbance requiring a portion of the regular 
army. Every washer can fight for himself, and if he has any confidence 
in the magistrates, will readily enrol himself to uphold the “mining 
laws,” if those laws are equitably constructed. 

A mint for the exclusive coinage of gold, even if it be only pieces of 
$2 50 each, would be the greatest benefit in the power of the Adminis- 
tration to bestow. It would nearly double the profits of every washer 
for gold, and cause a greater examination of the land than any other 
means which could be devised; because it would at once give to the 
washer the full value for a day’s work. As it is at present, the store- 
keeper dare not give above three-fourths of its apparent value for gold, 
lest it should contain iron pyrites, or be wilfully adulterated with brass 
filings, or contain other impurities. All these would be set at rest im- 
mediately, and the gold at once assume its function as a medium of 
commerce. Should the transit of the stamping machine be found very 
difficult, a very great point will be obtained if the employées of the 
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mint are sent and instructed at once to limit themselves to smelting of 
each little lot of gold dust, and testing it by the touching needles, (the 
mint authorities in Philadelphia will know what I mean,) and after 
marking, or rather stamping on the littte bar, its weight and probable 
fineness, delivering it to the owner. 

This is the Brazilian method, and though very rough, still the mer- 
chants will venture to give a much better price for the gold thus certi- 
fied than they would for the mere dust; because, being in the form of 
a bar, they cannot split it and thus lose half, neither can it work a hole 
in the paper and escape, nor can it be mixed with impurities.—London 
Correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

















CANAL BANK OF ALBANY. 





Extracts from the Report of the Select Committee of the New York Senate, ap- 
pointed to investigate the affairs of the Canal Bank. 






In February, 1848, the Mechanics and Farmers Bank of Albany com- 

menced re-discounting paper for the Canal Bank. The whole amount 
of these re-discounts, from that time up to and including 10th July, 
was $626,426 11: of this sum $340,000 was re-discounted in June, 
The amount paid the Mechanics and Farmers Bank for interest and dis- 
count, from January to the failure of the Canal Bank, was $8,809 29: 
of this $2,404 25 was paid in May ; $2,331 05 in June; and $763 39 
in July. The Canal Bank did not owe the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank any thing at the time of its failure, and for some time previous. 
These transactions were carried on between the financial officers of the 
two banks, without the knowledge of most of the directors of the Canal 
Bank. 
It appears to your committee evident, that a bank requiring such large 
assistance, and in a way so pernicious to its prosperity, must fail; and 
that it was an intimation of its insolvency not to be mistaken. It is 
very clear, that the nominal existence of the Canal Bank was preserved 
by these re~liscounts for a few weeks or months. 

The Legislature has endeavored to limit the power to dispose of the 
effects of a bank, by declaring that no conveyance, assignment or trans- 
fer, not authorized by a previous resolution of its board of directors, 
shall be made by any such corporation, of any of its real estate, or of 
any of its effects, “exceeding the value of one thousand dollars,” except 
in certain cases as specified in sec. 8, part 1, chapter 18, title 2d of the 
Revised Statutes. As it may happen that some of the re-discounts for 
the Canal Bank may be drawn in question in the legal tribunals, the 
committee forbear the expression of any opinion on that point, but 
deem it proper to say, they believe they were highly injurious to the 
creditors of the Canal Bank in this instance. The officers of the Me- 
chanics and Farmers Bank were in possession of information not 
accessible to the banks in the interior of the State, or to the depositors; 
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and while it escapes without loss, the State, and many banking institu- 
tions and individuals suffer severely. There is no evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, or any person 
connected with it, received any funds or property of the Canal Bank ; 
other than through these discounts and the exchanges. 

In the course of their examination the committee have been greatly 
aided by Andrew White, Esq., the receiver of the Canal Bank; among 
other statements, they are indebted to him for one showing the amount 
of debts due the bank which have been compromised, the amount paid 
or secured, and the authority of the receiver for making these compro- 
mises. It has already been stated, that one of the directors arranged a 
large portion ($113,744 04) of his indebtedness by securing $20,000, 
and postponing the payment of the balance without security until 1851, 
1852 and 1853, with interest after 1849, at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum; this arrangement left him in possession of his property, and 
liable for the payment as above stated, (with a rebate of some interest, ) 
as well as for the H. Dwight check for $50,000, a full history of which 
will be found in the testimony of Mr. Dwight, the receiver, and Mr. 
Croswell. The consideration of this compromise as well as the one 
made of the debt of the teller, (J. L. Crew,) has led to the opinion on 
the part of your committee, that some legislation is necessary to exclude 
directors and officers of banks whose liabilities have occurred by a 
violation of a trust, and the laws of the State, from the benefits of a 
compromise, without the assent of the persons whose property has been 
appropriated. The committee also deem it necessary to provide for a 
hearing of all parties interested in such compromise. 

Fraudulent bankruptcy of institutions, created and sanctioned by law, 
should be punished with unremitting severity ; especially so, when the 
insolvency involves a breach of faith to the public, in the disposal and 
appropriation of funds in a manner forbidden by positive statutes. It 
would be a calamity to acknowledge that our laws may be violated 
with impunity, or that the rights of any kind of property are so badly 
secured or feebly protected, that they may be invaded and destroyed 
without redress or punishment. 

Legislators have attempted to guard the bill-holders, creditors and 
stockholders, by many wholesome restraints upon the managers of 
banks. Their existence has become closely interwoven with the affairs 
of the government and the business of the community ; all the banking 
institutions of the State are compelled by law to redeem their notes in 
New York or Albany. The banks in those cities are authorized to act 
as agents for the others, and thus become bound by considerations 
of the highest importance, to conduct their business with skill and 
fidelity. A general misuse or misapplication of funds in New York or 
Albany, would lead to serious consequences, and destroy both public 
and private credit. 

The Canal Bank had engaged in this undertaking, and was at the 
time of its failure a debtor to other banks $464,505 35, a sum which 
it virtually promised to hold in readiness to pay on demand; it was 
also a depository of the funds of the State. Instead of attempting to 
guard the funds of their confiding creditors, the bank was evidently car- 

65 
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ried on for months if not years when insolvent; constantly consuming 
the means entrusted to its care, and as a last resort the re-discount of 
its paper, and a forced circulation of its bills was adopted, to prolong 
its hours of existence. No effort appears to have been made to restore 
the money which had been illegally taken ; its books were falsified, its 
cashier and principal clerks defaulters, and an amount nearly equal to 
one-third of its capital consisted of over-drafts. 

To say that the managers of the bank violated their duty to the 
public, to the creditors and stockholders, is but to repeat what is appa- 
rent throughout the testimony we have taken; nor has the committee 
been able to find any excuse or palliation that will enable them to say, 
that the ruin of the bank was not on the part of some of the managers 
a deliberate contrivance, a premeditated design. 

This investigation has been most painful to the committee, not on 
account of its labor, but from the disclosures which have been made. 
All the directors of the bank appear to have been persons of good char- 
acter, and some of them enjoying the confidence of the community 
beyond the lot of ordinary men. This was particularly the case of the 
president; his position in society, his character, his wealth, certainly 
pointed him out as a proper person to fill the station he held. His ap- 
pointment was intended to, and no doubt did inspire confidence, and 
was well calculated to repel any idea or suspicion of the ruinous course 
the other officers of the bank were pursuing ; although the first irregu- 
larities in the bank occurred before his directorship, yet the principal 
abstractions were made while he was president. It was clearly his 
duty to watch and guard the interests of the bank; he should have 
caused its by-laws to be observed, examinations to be made, and to 
have ascertained the correctness of the sworn statements. Had he done 
this, the scheme of plunder would have been arrested for a time at 
least, even though he shared the fate of Messrs. Rathbone and Bleecker, 
who made the effort and failed. How Mr. Paige can justify the part he 
took, in cancelling the cashier’s bond in June, 1848, the committee are 
unable to perceive; but two other directors appear to have been pre- 
sent, and one of them was Theodore Olcott; the court, too, having 
decided that neither Joy nor Olcott were legal directors, it will probably 
turn out that this transaction was unauthorized and illegal, in which 
case the receiver will be able to collect the bond. 

The committee has not attempted to recapitulate the voluminous evi- 
dence taken, nor will they tax the patience of the Senate by alluding in 
detail to the many irregularities which have appeared. When the evi- 
dence shall be laid before the Senate, if any part of it can be found to 
soften or palliate the gross wrong which characterizes it, or any circum- 
stances will warrant more lenient conclusions than are here expressed, 
it will afford your committee the sincerest gratification. Our endeavor 
has been to discharge an onerous and unpleasant duty, and not to go 
beyond, nor turn to the right hand, or left. ‘The Senate commanded us 
to investigate the affairs of the Canal Bank, and ascertain the causes 
of its failure, which we have endeavored to do without fear, without 
favor, without partiality, to the best of our ability. A more disagreeable 
duty could hardly be imposed; it has necessarily compelled us to 
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speak of the conduct of individuals, so intimately connected with the 
affairs of the bank, so mixed up with its fraudulent operations, that 
there was no means of avoiding it, unless we shrunk from obligations 
which the enquiry imposed upon us, There are private feelings and 
interests connected with this subject to which we should have been 
happy to listen, but for a paramount sense of public duty. Those feel- 
ings and interests are temporary, and will be forgotten ; while our ac- 
tion becomes a portion of the permanent records of the Senate, to which 
we cannot, to which we dare not put our hand, if it attempted, with the 
evidence before us, to justify a most gross breach of public and private 
trusts, to screen the guilty from censure, or palliate in the least degree 
the negligence which has been productive of so much disaster. 

The committee, in fulfilment of the requirements of the resolution 
under which they were organized, further report, that the circulating 
notes of the Canal Bank, being already provided for, the assets of the 
bank proving sufficient for their redemption, no call upon the Safety 
Fund is necessary for the purposes to which, by law, such fund is 
designated. And further, that in reference to so much of said resolution 
as institutes an inquiry as to the personal liability of stockholders in 
monied corporations, which is to take effect after lst January, 1850, 
the standing committee of the Senate on banks and insurance compa- 
nies, having already reported and introduced a bill on said subject, no 
action on the part of your committee is necessary. 


D. A. Boxez, Jno. G. Ftoyp, Wittiam I. Cornnwext, Committee. 


BANK ITEMS. 


ExcHance Bang, Harrrorp.—H. L. Birwell, Esq., has been elected Cashier 
of the Exchange Bank at Hartford, Connecticut, in place of Elisha Colt, Esq., 
now chosen President of the same institution. 


City Banx or New Orreans.—Norice, New York, 12 March.—The stock- 
holders of the City Bank of New Orleans are hereby requested to surrender their 
certificates of stock issued by the New York Agency, in order to have their stock 
aac on the books of the City Bank in New Orleans, preparatory to the final 
iquidation of the said Bank. By order. D. Exsserts, Cashier, Agent. 


Tue Bank or France.—The Bank has resumed payment in specie on its 
notes under 500 francs. Its published accounts do not, however, furnish any ac- 
count of the increase of trade in Paris. The decrease of commercial bills is enor- 
mous, the whole amount remaining in the portfolio of the institution being but fifty- 
five milions—not more than one-third the amount usually on hand at this period of 
the apne The stock of bullion, however, still goes on increasing, and it is cur- 
rently reported that the bank intends shortly to resume payment of all its notes in 
specie.—Paris Correspondent of N. Y. Courier, 25 January. 


Bank or Kentucxy.—Yesterday morning at the opening of the Supreme 
Court, Judge Rogers stated that it would not be justice to the parties in the case of 
the Kentucky Bank vs. the Schuylkill Bank, to delay the entry of the decision any 
longer. The preparation of the opinion had been entrusted to Chief Justice Gib- 
son, but had been delayed by his sickness, the court would therefore now enter the 
decree affirming the decision of the Common Pleas for the reasons given by Judge 
King, = a more lengthy opinion would be delivered during the term. The follow- 
is the decree : 
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«* And now, viz: this 7th March, 1849, after hearing the counsel, their proofs and 
allegations, it is ordered, adjudged and decreed, that the decree of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the county of Philadelphia, sitting in equity in the above case, 
be affirmed with costs. The court reserves the right of the commonwealth to any 
legal claim they may have against the Schuylkill Bank for a tax, taxes or dividends.” 

The decree of the Court of Common Pleas was, that the Schuylkill Bank pay the 
Kentucky Bank one million one hundred anf eighty-four thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars as indemnity, by reason of the fraudulent issue by the 
Schuylkill Bank of thirteen thousand one hundred and eighty-five shares of the 
stock of the Kentucky Bank. This we believe settles this important matter. It 
has been thought by some that there might be an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States—but legal gentlemen generally are of contrary opinion.—Phil. 
Ledger, 8 March. 


Acricutturat Bank, PitrsrieLp, Mass.—It is just thirly years since the 
Agricultural Bank in Pittsfield, (Mass.) went into operation. For the same period 
of thirty years the present highly respected incumbent, Ezekiel R. Colt, Esq., has 
been its only Cashier. Besides making dividends averaging eight per cent. per 
annum for the whole period of its existence, it has accumulated a surplus of therty 
thousand dollars. It would be difficult to produce better evidence of the good 
management of such an institution than the facts above stated, and of the worthi- 
ness of the persons with whom it has had to deal. 

The Hon. Nathan Appleton was one of its founders. 


Saratoca Sprincs Banx.—John S. Leake, Esq., for many years book-keeper 
in the New York State Bank, Albany, has been chosen Cashier of the Saratoga 
Springs Bank. 

Farmers’ Bank aT WANTAGE.—The capital stock of the Farmers’ Bank at 
Wantage, Sussex county, New Jersey, chartered at the late session of the Legis- 
lature, was subscribed on Monday of last week, the first day the books were opened, 
and $20,000 over the amount were subscribed during the three days the act required 
the commissioners to oop them open. The subscriptions are by seventy-three in- 
dividuals, the largest single subscription being $4,000 ; so that the stock will be dis- 


tributed among the farmers and tradesmen of the —. The amount subscribed 


must be reduced by the commissioners to $50,000—the limit of the charter — New- 


ark Daily Advertiser, 19 March. 


Massacuvusetts Banxs.—The following banks have petitioned the Legislature 
for renewals of their charters : 
Blackstone Bank, 


Eagle Bank, Boston, 
City Bank, 6 Barnstable Bank, 


Granite, “ 
Columbian, ‘“ 
Washington, “ 

Shoe oat 

Boylston Bank, Boston, 
Union Bank, Weymouth, 


Leather Dealers, 


Quincy Stone Bank, 
Wareham Bank, 
Waltham Bank, 
Hingham Bank, 
Falmouth Bank, 
Haverhill Bank, 
Cambridge Bank, 


Merchants’ Bank, New Bedford, 
Mechanics, “ Central Bank, Worcester, 
Bedford Commercial, “ Marblehead Bank, 
Marine Bank, és Commercial Bank, Salem, 
Rail Road Bank, Lowell, Salem Bank, ss 
Lowell Bank, ss Mercantile Bank, ss 
Lynn Mechanies’ Bank, Gloucester Bank, ss 


Pactric Bank, Brooktyn.—This is a new institution for the convenience of 
South Brooklyn, the others being located in or near Fulton street, the north part of 
the city. The Pacific Bank will shortly commence operations in Atlantic street. 


eoues or Pennsytvanta.—The charters of the following banks have been ex- 
tended : 
Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania, Chambersburg Bank, 
Bank of the Northern Liberties, Montgomery County Bank, 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. 
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OperaTions OF THE Mint.—The following statement embraces the coinage at 
the U. S. Mint and Branches during the year 1848 : 
Gold. Silver. Copper. 
Philadelphia, . ; Pe 930 420,050 
New = weed é ‘ 500 1,620,000 
Charlotte, N.C., . ° 364,330 
Dahlonega, Ga. . $ 271,752 50 


Total for 1848, . + $3,775,512 50 2,040,050 64,158 


The deposites at the four mints for coinage during the year were, in gold 
$3,413,092; and in silver $2,126,506. 


New CornaGE or Gotp Dotrars AnD Dovste Eacres.—The following is 
the bill which passed the House of Representatives on the 20th February, and was 
confirmed by the Senate on the last day of its session. It is now a law: 

Section 1. That it shall be lawful henceforward to make at the mint and its 
branches, twenty dollar gold coins of the weight of five hundred and sixteen grains, 
and gold dollar coins of the weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths, which 
coins shall be legal tenders of payment according to their nominal values. 

Sec. 2. That the above mentioned coins shall be made, in all respect, in con- 
formity with the existing laws es the coinage at the mint, except that on 
the reverse of the gold dollar the figure of the eagle shall be omitted. 

Sec. 3. That in adjusting the weights of gold coins henceforth, the following de- 
viations from the standard weight shall be not exceeded in any of the single pieces, 
namely: In the double eagle, the eagle, and half eagle, one-half of a grain, and in 
the quarter eagle and gold dollar, one-quarter of a grain; and then in weighing a 
large number of pieces together, when delivered from the chief coiner to the trea- 
surer, and from the treasurer to the depositors, the deviations from the standard 
weight shall not exceed three peereere in one thousand double’ eagles, and one 
and a half pennyweights in one thousand half eagioe, one pennyweight in one thou- 
sand quarter eagles, and one-half of a pennyweight in one thousand gold dollars. 


Sec. 4. That so much of this act as regards the coinage of twenty dollar and one 
dollar oo pieces, shall continue in force until the fourth day of March, eighteen 


hundre 


Important Law Cass.—Before the Fifth District Court, New Orleans, Judge 
Buchanan.—The great land suit of the heirs of Dubreuil Villars vs. Jos. M. Ken- 
nedy and others, being for the block of ground on which the U.S. Branch Mint of 
this city is situated, was yesterday decided in favor of the defendants. The United 
States Government is the real party defendant in this action. The suit involved the 
title to a portion of the Third and First ee crag? worth perhaps over 
$15,000,000. This was made a test suit. The defendants, Kennedy and others, 
officers in the U. S. Branch Mint at New Orleans, were represented by Levi Pierce 
and T. J. Durant, U. S. District Attorney, who called the First Municipality in 
warranty to defend the title of the United States; the lot of ground in controvers 
having been donated by the First Municipality for the a of building upon it 
the mint. The First Municipality was represented by C. Roselius ani bert 
Preux. The heirs of Villars were represented by the Hon. rag Clay, W. C. 
Micou, G. Schmidt, Mr. J. Judah, of Indiana, and J. P. Wilde, who represented 
his deceased father, the Hon. R. H. Wilde, who in his life-time took an important 
pet in the suit. The decision occupies over forty pages, which renders it impossi- 

le for us to publish it at large —N. O. Picayune, 13 March. 


ignsenee Laws oF It.ino1s.—An Act to amend the Interest Laws of the State 
of Illinois : 

Sectton 1. Be it enacted by the ~ of the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly, That from and after the passage of this act, money may be 
loaned, at such rate of interest, not exceeding ten per cent. per annum on each to 
dred dollars, as the parties may agree upon, any thing in the laws of this State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

» Sec, 2. In the trial of any action brought upon a promissory note, or writing 
obligatory in any of the courts of this State, wherein is reserved a higher rate of 
* 


and fifty-one, and no longer. 
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interest than six per cent. per annnm, it shall be lawful for the defendant to set up 
and plead, as a defence in any such suit, that the consideration of said note or 
writing obligatory, — which said suit is brought, was not “ money loaned,” upon 
which issue it shall lawful for the creditor, being alive, to become a witness, and 
his testimony shall be received as evidence; and the creditor, if he shall offer his 
testimony, shall be received as a witness, — with any other legal evidence 
that may be introduced by either party; an@if upon the trial of the said issue it 
shall be found that the said note or writing obligatory, upon which such suit is 
brought, was not given for money loaned, then the said court shall render judgment 
for the principal sum in the promissory note or writing obligatory and six per cent. 
interest thereon. 
Approved, January 30, 1849. 


Morreaces 1n Lovistana.—By the law of Louisiana, a mortgage must be re- 
corded once every ten years; if this is neglected the mortgage loses its rank, and 
although in certain cases it may be recorded anew, even after the lapse of ten years, 
yet, in this case, intervening mortgages will have a preference over it, the lien only 
taking effect from the day of the last recording. The payment of interest within 
ten years, would in no wise interfere to cure this effect, and give life to the lien. 
Such an act would operate a bar of proscription as to the debt but not as to the 
mortgage ; a distinction which is taken here, but not in Common Law States, and the 
effect of which is to deny to the creditor the benefit of the thing mortgaged and to 
turn him over to an ordinary action of debt. 


Smart Nore Law 1n Missovrit.—The undersigned, Private Bankers of the 
city of St. Louis, give notice, that from and after this date, we will only receive and 
pay out at our counters, — and bank notes of the denomination of ten dollars 
and upwards. We have been indicted by the Grand Jury of this county, on a 
change, =< in the indictment, of violating the statute of this State commonly 
call e Small Note Law. Here we neither affirm nor deny the truth of this 
charge: we shall severally combat that issue before the legal tribunal to which we 
are summoned. Whether patriotism or — was the governing motive in fur- 
nishing the jury with the information leading to these indictments, we leave the 
ublic to determine. W. Nisbet & Co.; D. T. Wheeler & Co.; Loker, Renick & 


‘0.; Edw’d P. Tesson; Presbury & Co.; E. W. Clark & Bros.; Page & Bacon; 
Budd, Park & Co.; Jno. J. Anderson & Co.; Mandlebaum, Block & Co,; George 
E. H. Gray & Co. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN VirGinra.—A wider system of internal improve- 


ments is now contemplated by the Legislature of Virginia. At its last session, 
several he opr pe acts were passed upon this subject; and it is to be hoped that the 


investments of or subscriptions by the Commonwealth, will hereafter be more pro- 
ductive than hitherto. Virginia holds the following property in the public works, &c. 
Bank Stocks, . . . . $4,217,900 Loans to Corporations, . $369,000 
Old James River Co., . 243,000 Loans to Colleges, . . . 50,000 
Stocks in Rail Roads, . 1,172,000 Rail Road dividends (arrears) 71,000 
Stocks in Canal Cos., . 361,000 Stocks in Turnpike Cos., . 98,000 

The entire productive and unproductive resources of the Commonwealth are 
upwards of eleven millions of dollars. The following abstract of the acts of the late 
session is from the Richmond Times: 

The bill for the Virginia and Tennessee railroad makes a State subscription of 
three-fifths of the capital of three millions, or $1,800,000. 

The bill for the Biue Ridge railroad appropriates from the treasury $100,000 
annually, for three years, for the construction of a railroad and tunnel from the 
eastern base of the Blue Ridge, at Rockfish Gap, to Waynesborough, in Augusta 
county, and further subscribes three-fifths of $150,000, or 90,000, for the extension 
of the railroad to Staunton. 

The bill for the Alexandria and Orange railroad subscribes an additional fifth 
viz: $180,000, for the construction of that work; a subscription of two-fifths having 
been already authorized by an act of the last Legislature. 

Another bill authorizes the State’s guaranty to the bonds of the James River and 
Kanawha Company to the amount of $350,000 for completing the connexion be- 
tween the canal and tidewater, and of $150,000 for completing the Rivanna and 
South Side connexions. 
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Another bill ~ cama $60,000 for macadamizing a portion of the Staunton and 
Parkersburg road. 

The bills above enumerated authorize an aggregate appropriation of $2,920,000, 
and besides these leading measures, a large number of appropriations have been 
made for different turnpikes, chiefly in the western part of the State. 

Another bill has passed, which transfers the whole of the State’s stock in the 
Petersburg and Roanoke railroad, amdunting to $323,500, to the town of Petersburg, 
for the = of enabling it to construct a railroad to some point on the Richmond 
and Danville railroad, at or near Burkesville, in Prince Edward county; in which 
event the State will be entitled to an equivalent amount of stock in the new company. 

Amongst the bills which have passed the House of Delegates within the last few 
days, are a bill appropriating $90,000 for the improvement of the Guyandotte River; 
a bill guarantying the bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company to the 
mana of $200,000; a bill subscribing three-fifths of $60,000 for a macadamized 
road from Buchanan to Staunton; and a bill subscribing three-fifths of the capital for 
a railroad from Buchanan to the Roanoke River. 

The Senate has rejected two important bills, which were passed by the House ; 
one making a three-fifths subscription of $300,000 to the Fredericksburg and Blue 
Ridge railroad; the other a three-fifths subscription of $900,000 to the Alexandria 
and Valley (Manasseeh’s Gap) railroad. 


Tue Law or Srent Brixis.—At the late session of the Legislature of Indiana, 
the following law was passed : 

« Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, That three days 

race be, and the same is hereby allowed on all bills of exchange payable in this 
State, as well sight as time bills.” Approved January, 1849. 


Lourstana Strate Banx.—Before the Second District Court of New Orleans, 
Judge Cannon presiding. 

The case of the Louisiana State Bank.—This case was taken up yesterday morn- 
ing, according to previous notice. . 

Mr. Pierce, on the part of the plaintiffs, stated that he desired to compromise with 
the opposite attorneys in regard to the witnesses summoned, of which there were 
pe some 260. He would have the court appoint experts according to article 
452 of the Code of Practice, to examine the witnesses out side. The only questions 
to be asked the witnesses were; are you a minor, a married woman or single, or a 
man of age, and were you in town on the day of the late election of the President 
and Directors of the bank, and did you vote yourself or by proxy? He contended 
that if the examination took place in court it would occupy some ten days. 

Messrs. Grymes and Hunt were opposed to this proposition, and argued the point 
at length. 

The court said it must find a way to shorten the proceedings, and read a section 
of the charter of the bank in regard to the election, which it was necessary should 
appear by the certificate of the proper officers. Now had the certificate been given, 
he asked, and he was answered that it had. His honor then read article 870 of the 
Code of Practice in relation to the procedure under a quo warranto, when the party 
does not answer within the time allowed. ; 

The only question in this case, as his Honor took it at first blush, was whether the 
directors had received the certificates of their election by the judges of the election. 
If they had, then they certainly could not be looked upon as usurpers, and the course 
is plain; if not, it is plainer, and the law provides the remedy. His Honor begged 
to call the attention of counsel to this point particularly, and as he looked upon the 
case as a highly important one, he should be pleased to hear the counsel on both 
sides, and the gentlemen would be permitted to speak as long and as often as they 

leased. 

3 Mr. Pierce then read the protest of the stockholders, to the illegality of the elec- 
tion. It appeared that the commissioners of the election had certified to the number 
of votes polled, and the number that each director had received; but believing after- 
wards that the election had been illegal, they had refused the certificate'of their 
election. Under the 3d section of the charter creating the bank, no two partners 
can be eligible at the same time as directors of the bank; neither a director from 
another bank: and Mr. Pierce contended that Messrs. Peters, Converse and Shaw 


were illegally elected. 


Miscellaneous. 
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Mr. Hunt followed, and read the letter of Mr. Relf, the cashier of the bank, in- 
forming the new board that in consequence of the difficulty that had occurred, he 
had deferred notifying them to meet, and gave notice for them to meet and elect 
their president, when he should hold himself subject to the orders of the new board. 
Mr. H. commented on the qualifications of the voters, and stated that according to 
the provisions of the charter of the bank, the persons receiving a plurality of the 
votes polled are to be the directors. , 

Mr. Grymes, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Pierce all spoke in the case, but 
we have no room for their arguments, of which we took a full synopsis. The court 
proceeded at once to give its decision. It decided that the certificate was not suffi- 
cient—that it does not state that the persons have been duly elected by the qualified 
electors. That when the judges of the election gave the certificate, they perhaps did 
not a that three of the directors were in other banks; as to them the election is 
a nullity. 

Before the final judgment was rendered, Mr. Palfrey was sworn, to prove that the 
assets of the State Bank were worth a great deal more than $300, for the purpose 
of enabling the defendants to appeal, which we learn will be done immediately. 
The case will therefore go up, which will keep in the new incumbents until a final 
decision is made. 

The following is the decree of the court: 

The court, taking into consideration, the 25th rule of the Louisiana State Bank, 
and the form and manner in which the certificate of the election to be given by the 
judges appointed to conduct it ought to be made; considering that the certifi- 
cate iteinend in evidence by respondents is not made according to that form and 
manner, and that respondents have not shown a sufficient authority to meet as Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Louisiana State Bank; considering further sec. 10th of 
the charter of the Louisiana State Bank ; ordered and decreed that the election of 
the Directors of the Louisiana State Bank, held on the 5th of February, 1849, be 
annulled, and that the Board of Directors in existence of the said 5th of February, 
last past, 1849, does still continue to exist, and that they shall appoint a day for the 
— of directors, and elect them according to law.—New Orleans Picayune, 13th 

larch, 1849. 


Review of the Month. 
New York, 24 Magcn, 1849. 


Money is still in active demand and good paper selling in Wall Street at 9 to 12 
per cent. The spring business has opened with fine prospects at New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. Exchange on England has fallen to 6} a7 per cent., at which 
rate specie may be imported with a slight profit. The exports of coin from this port 
to Europe since 1 January last, amount to $277,000 only, and the balance of trade is 
now turning in our favor. 

At Boston there has been, for the past month, an unusual demand for money, and 
considerable paper from that city has been sent to New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore for discount. One remarkable feature in the Boston money market is, that 
their bank deposits bear but a small proportion to their ordinary business, when 
compared with other cities. It is the practice at Boston to charge interest on loans, 
between merchants, even for 8 or 10 days only. This reduced line of individual 
deposits is shown as follows, from the latest printed returns. 

Bank Capital, Deposits, Circulation. Specie. 
Boston, it ah an $ 19,000,000 $6,000,000 $4,950,000 $1,880,000 
New York,. . . . 24,150,000 21,400,000 5,700,000 5,800,000 
Philadelphia, . . . 13,700,000 8,700,000 3,500,000 4,500,000 

Government securities have been fluctuating during the past month. The loan of 
1868 has reached 113}, and will unquestionably go up to a much higher point before 
midsummer. It will be found necessary to adopt the U. S. sixes as a basis in part 
for the bank circulation of New York. As the charters of the old banks expire, the 
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same institutions will be generally organized, together with new ones, as free banks. 
The circulation of the latter has been hitherto issued upon a hypothecation of New 
York stocks, which are not sufficient for the present demand. The State debt of 
New York, according to the Comptroller’s Annual Report for 1849, is . $23,743,000 
of which is held in foreign countries,. . . . . . - « $6,654,000 

and hypothecated by the banks, .. . + « « 1,627,000 

leaving about nine millions in other hands. “of this, large amounts are known to 
be held as trust funds, and by our various Insurance and “Trust Companies aa per- 
manent investments. 

These facts, added to the redundancy of capital in Great Britain, will create an 
increased demand for our government securities, and we shall not be surprised to see 
them advance to 117, 118, during the current year. 

A Bill is now before the Legislature of this State, providing for the individual 
liability clause in all new banking concerns within the State. The provisions of the 
Bill are to the effect that the liability of individual stockholders shall be to the 
amount of stock held by them, for the unpaid debts of the Bank as contracted after 
January, 1850. There are no less than 32 sections of the Bill, the details of which 
we omit until it shall become a law. 

Several of our State Legislatures having adjourned, we now refer to their action 
with regard to the banks. 

Kentucky.—Attempts have been made to amend the charter of the Southern Bank 
of Kentucky, so as to induce capitalists to embark in the stock, but nothing has been 
done with it. A Bill was passed by the Senate, with a decided majority, for the 
establishment of the “ Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky,” but it was left among the un- 
finished business of the Lower House. There isa strong desire in Kentucky to intro- 
duce further banking capital in the southern section or Green River portion of the 
State; and we learn that measures will probably be brought forward at the next 
session for selling the State Bonds now held by the Board of Education, amounting 
to about $1,400,000, and investing the proceeds in additional stock of the Northern 
Bank, the Bank of Kentucky, and the Bank of Louisville; placing this increase in 
new branches at points indicated in the proposed charter of the Farmers’ Bank. The 
necessary augmentation of bank capital and of bank circulation would thus be 
effected without the incorporation of new institutions, and without affecting the con- 
fidence of the people in those which now exist. 

The charter of the Southern Bank was granted about ten years since, but its 
capital has not at any period been subscribed. 

South Carolina.—The Bill for re-chartering the “ Bank of the State of S. C.” failed 
to pass the Legislature. The charter of the present institution, with a capital of 

$1,123,358, will expire in 1856, and its friends are desirous at this period of procuring 
a renewal. Our readers will find a defence of the bank, from the pen of its presi- 
dent, at page 30 of our first volume. It seems that the Bank has realized seven per 
cent. profit, annually, since its organization, which is doing very well for a State 
institution. South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Missouri and 
Kentucky, have yet large sums embarked in bank capital. 


Massachusetis.—The House of Representatives, on the 14 March, after a long 
debate, refused to repeal or modify the Usury Laws, or to allow the Committee to 
report a Bill to that effect. The legislature has granted a charter for the Fall River 
Fire and Marine Insvrance Company. 

Pennsylvania.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of Philadelphia, has been re- 
chartered, the bank yielding to the State a bonus of about $25,000 for fifteen years’ 
renewal. The Commercial Bank of Pa. and the Bank of the Northern Liberties have 
also been re-chartered. 

Nothing has been done by the Legislature towards the liquidation or extermination 
of the Relief notes now in circulation. It is a matter of deep regret to those who are 
tenacious of State credit, that no measures have been adopted to cancel such issues. 
To the people of the State it is a matter of no pecuniary importance, but it has a bad 
effect abroad; more especially as the amount is so small, being some $700,000, 
which should be converted into a six per cent. stock at once. 
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The Girard Bank has applied for a reduction of its capital from $5,000,000 to 
$1,250,000, thus reducing the par value from $50 to $12 50 per share. The bank 
has now been in business two years, since the assignees re-transferred the asseis of 
the bank to the shareholders. The shares were selling a year ago at 9 a 10, they are 
now quoted at 123. 

No intimation has yet been given of the policy of the new administration as to 
the Sub-Treasury and the government deposits. It is conceded by sober men of the 
late dominant party, that the Sub-Treasury has been a failure: that it has met 
neither the expectations of the government nor the wishes of the people. Nothing 
can be done, however, until the next session of Congress, when the present system, 
so utterly unfit for government and commercial purposes, will be dispensed with, 
and a substitute brought forward that will be equally or more safe, and contribute 
greater facilities for the Treasury and its transactions with the people. 


Our present No. furnishes some of the latest information upon the subject of the 
Supply of the Precious Metals. Time will develop the actual resources of mineral 
wealth in California; at present the statements from that region are so speculative, 
that without more reliable materials we must postpone any opinions upon the sub- 
ject. Congress has adjourned after providing for the coinage of gold dollar pieces 
and double eagles; but failed to establish a Branch Mint in the City of New York. 
This last measure was strongly urged by some of our best citizens, and it is to be 
hoped that the next session of Congress will pass it. 

We have prepared from Mr. Jacob’s valuable Essay, the following condensed view 
of the Supply of Gold and Silver, and the quantity of coin in circulation since the 
discovery of America. Those who wish to pursue the subject still further, with the 
Supply and Exchange of the Precious Metals, will find copious articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, vol. xxviii.; in the American Whig Review, vol. v.; North Ameri- 
can Review, vol. lvi.; Edinburg Review, vols. xiii. xvii; London Quarterly, vol. 
xviii. 

The American gold pieces are yet counterfeited most successfully, and with such 
exactness as to deceive bank officers. We learn that in a single deposit of promis- 
cuous coins by one of the Philadelphia banks, for re-coinage at the mint, a few days 
since, there were no less than five counterfeit quarter eagles. If bank tellers are 
thus deceived, it is not surprising that ordinary persons, without the means of de- 
tecting spurious coin, are readily imposed upon. 

Estimate of Coined Money in the Sixteenth Century. 

The stock of gold and silver, as money, at the time of the discovery of America, 
(1492) has been estimated by competent writersat . . . - £34,000,000 
And the amount produced from that gale to the ~~ 1600, after an 





allowance for wearand tear, . .. . a - 138,000,000 
Making a total of sterling . . £172,000,000 
Deduct amount transferred to Asia and amount absorbed i in "the arts 

sc 6 ee 6 he ee ee he ‘ 42,000,000 
Supposed to be on hand in the year 1600, . - £130,000,000 

Seventeenth Century. 
To this add the estimated patepigs of the American mines for the cen- 

tury ending 1700, s she oe - + 337,500,000 

£467,500,000 
From which must be deducted as follows: wear and tear, 1 part in 

300 annually, on £ 130,000,000 for 100 — + + + « £43,000,000 
Shipped to India and China, ° ° - 33,250,000 
Converted to other objects than coin, ee + «+ « «+ 60,250,000 
Wear and tear on the produce of the century, . - + «+ «+ « 34,000,000 £170,500,000 

. £297,000,000 


Estimated coin in Europe in the year 1700, 
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Eighteenth Century. 





£297 000,000 
To this add the produce of the Mexican mines coined from 1700 to 
1810, according to Humboldt and Ward, viz: 
From 1700 to 1710, . o « «+ 6 ee 
oo, Sy: Se 
Co ee 
Spee. @ @ © © a ses - » « 18,860,355 
ee 
OS ee ee 
ee es 
ee ee 
OO, ee 
po ee 
1800 to 1809, 47,142,814 304,039,783 
And the amount exported from Mexico without paying duty, . . + » 60,507,956 
Being an estimated annual produce of £3,316,706. 
Produce of mines in Peru, ascertained, . .. . . . £100,169,524 
“ “ Colombia, ‘ rere 
“s e Chili, os os « «© © eee 
“6 ss Buenos Ayres, ensevtained, - . « « 96,250,000 273,293,356 
Produce on contraband, estimated at one-fourth, re ea arr ll; 
Produce of Portuguese Territories in Brazil, . ... . . . . « ~ 173,535,566 
A grandtotalof ... of fw Se a ES, aC” Se 
From which deduct as follows: wear and — for 110 years, on 
£297,000,000, . - »« » £71,000,000 
Wear and tear on the product of the 110 years, oe © « S2R0G 800 
For the trade with Asia, two-fifths of £880,000,000, . . 352,000,000 
Two-thirds of the remainder, £523,000,000, —— to 
other purposesthancoin, . . . « 352,000,000 797,000,000 
Leaving as stock in Europe at the end of the year 1809, . . . . . £380,000,000 
Nineteenth Century. 
Produce of the mines for 20 ™ orw'es” 1809, estimated at 
£5,186,800 annually, . . . . ; . « «+ £103,736,000 
£483,736,000 
From which we must deduct for abrasion on a at the rate 
of 1 part in 420 perannum,. . . - « « £18,006,230 
Converted into utensils, £5,612,611 annually, . « « « 299,905,990 
Transferred to Asia, £2,000,000 es Bia ed 40,000,000 170,347,440 
Estimated on hand im Europe in the year 1829, . ... . . . . £318,388,560 


Being £66,611,440 less than in 1809. 


The computation of the aggregate on hand in 1809 of £380,000,000, approaches 
the estimates made by Forbonnais, Gerboux and Villefosse. At the same time M. 
Necker estimated the coin on hand in France to be nearly equal to one-half that of 
all Europe, and the collective stock not much to excecd one-half of this estimate. 

During the century following the discovery of America, the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals in Europe was more than quadrupled. The increase was regular and 
was accompanied by a similar increase in the prices of the general mass of com- 
modities. The rise was gradual and almost imperceptible. Thus it will be found 
that the annual addition of 13 per cent. to any sum will in one hundred years in- 
crease the original sum five fold. 

The increase continued throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, thus showing 
from the most elaborate examinations, a stock of £380,000,000 in 1809, against 
£130,000,000 in the year 1600. 
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Mr. Jacob’s work, to which we are largely indebted for the condensed view herein 
given, estimates a reduction of one-sixth in the coin of Europe in the twenty years 
preceding the year 1829. That writer attributes the fall in prices during the same 
period to the decline in the quantity of coin on hand. We think, however, that this 
decline of prices is owing rather to the increased facilities of manufacturing, and to 
the immense labor-saving machinery that have been brought into operation in Europe 
and in our own country. 

The author also makes an error in computing the loss on the entire stock of coin, 
from abrasion, for each year during the century, whereas the amount of loss ob- 
viously decreases as that stock declines. It would seem, too, that the loss by abra- 
sion is estimated upon the whole stock of coin on hand, whereas we may assume that 
one-third or one-half of that stock is continually in a state of rest, and not subject w 
such decline or loss. 

There is no doubt that the present increase in the stock of precious metals is as 
great, if not much greater, than at any previous year in the history of the world. 
The accessions from California, Mexico, South America and Russia, will serve to 
place larger amounts of coin in actual circulation and likewise to convert larger 
portions to the various uses of the arts and manufactures. 

We already perceive a rise in the market value of government securities and in 
real property: a more active condition of trade in its numerous branches and in 
commerce. The aggregate happiness of the people is greatest, when the national 
wealth is increasing more rapidly than its population: when the demand for labor is 
kept in advance of the supply. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of the population 
of the U.S. experience confirms the opinion, that under favorable circumstances, and 
in a state of peace, the masses of capital and the combined savings of capitalists, will 

facilitate accumulation in a greater ratio than the increase of population. 

From official reports lately obtained through the London Times, the production 
of gold in the Ural and Siberia has been ascertained to be as follows, estimating the 


pood at £2,000 sterling. 


Year. Poods. Value in Sterling. Year, Poods. Val. in Sterling. 
ae... £628,000 1939, . . . 625 £1,050,000 
1830, . ... 378 756,000 1840, . . . 585 1,170,000 
| 792,000 1, . . -« Gt 1,362,000 
eh ss. s 820,000 1842, . . . 980 1,900,000 
1833, . . . 408 816,000 1843, . . . 1283 2,566,000 
1834, . . . 406 812,000 1844, . . . 1341 2,682,000 
1885, . . . 413 826,000 1845, . . . 1386 2,772,000 
1836, . . . 426 852,000 1846, . . . 1780 3,460,000 
1837, . . . 469 938,000 1847, . . . 1825 3,650,000 
1698, .. 524 1,048,000 1848, . . 2000 4,000,000 


The product of 1848, (2000 poods) is estimated. The yield is thus shown to be for 
twenty years an aggregate of 16,450 poods, or at £2000 per pood equivalent to 
£32,900,000, and at $4 85 per £ equal to $159,565,000, or eight millions of dollars 
per annum. ‘ 

This increase of eight millions of dollars annually, from one source only, while it 
has contributed so largely to the national wealth of Russia, has not affected the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver, nor has it perceptibly affected property or commerce. 
One result has been to enable the Czar to purchase French and English government 
securities, and thus to relieve the money market of these two countries at a danger- 
ous crisis. 

The fluctuations of the English funds during the month of February were unu- 
sually great, three per cent. consols having risen from 91 to 943. Money was plenty 
in the London market at 2 to 3 per cent. per annum. The present abundance of 
capital has induced the application to Parliament for a charter of “The British 
Bank,” with a proposed capital of one million sterling. The new bank will be 
founded for the purposes of receiving deposits at interest, making advances on ap- 
proved securities, granting cash credits, and transacting business generally upon the 


Scotch system. 





